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EDITORIAL NOTES 


[J] At Easter, Gordon Stewart relinquished the post of Assistant 
Director of Studies of the rcm on taking up an appointment with 
the Bec, and this move compelled him to retire as editor of The RCM 
Magazine. The measure of our regret at losing him in that capacity 
can be found in the quality of the Editorials he contributed, so 
thoughtful in content and so well phrased. We thank him for his 
services. 

(J We are painfully aware of the arrears into which the Magazine 
has fallen, and deeply apologize to readers for the fact that the 
issue dated Easter Term 1977 did not appear until late July. Mr 
Stewart’s successor as editor was not appointed until the end of 
May, so it was clearly impossible to have a further issue out at 
the end of the Summer Term. We are therefore now producing a 
Double Number, and plan to adjust future dates of publication so 
that the Magazine will appear in about the fourth week of each 
term. By this means we hope that such things as the Director’s 
Address, lists of concerts, details of prizes and examinations, and 
so on will not be so out-of-date as when, for instance, Summer Term 
concerts were chronicled in a Christmas Term Magazine issued in 
December. 


([] For assistance in reading proofs of the Easter Term Magazine 
we are most grateful to Sylvia Latham and John Wilson. 


[] It must be, we think, extremely unlikely that ever before have 
a present Director and a former student of the College received 
knighthoods in one and the same Honours List. We extend our 
warmest congratulations to Sir David Willcocks and Sir Alexander 
Gibson on this signal recognition of their contribution to the musical 
life of England and Scotland respectively. 


(] The College, which, in common with the whole world of 
music, mourns the death of Lord Britten, intends to pay its public 
tribute to him in the form of a Memorial Concert in the Christmas 
Term, 1977. 

Benjamin Britten was a former Scholar of the College, coming 
up in 1929 at the age of 16. Here he worked under John Ireland and 
Arthur Benjamin, and was awarded the Arthur Sullivan Prize in 1932. 
However, an unhappy difference marred his relationship with the 
College: when he wished to go on to further study with Alban Berg, 
the authorities opposed his choice of teacher. As he put it, ‘[the 
College] might have taught me how to unlock gates; I did in fact 
have to climb over’. Like many another young artist of force, vision, 
and genius, he was sensible of needs going beyond the horizons of 
some of his elders, however sincere, experienced, and well-intentioned. 
Later, in 1957, his unquestioned eminence was recognised by his 
being made a Fellow of the College. 

It would be otiose, in a journal primarily of domestic appeal, 
to recount full details of the career and output of so greatly dis- 
tinguished a man, or to appraise his far-reaching achievements, 
famed throughout the world, to which, rather than to the College, 
he belongs. But though we cannot claim him as a distinctively 
College figure or pride ourselves in having played the decisive part 
in his formation, we add to the many tributes paid to him our own 
salute on the passing of one of the great figures of the age. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESSES 


1. SUMMER TERM 1977 


Yesterday evening HRH The Prince of Wales launched an Appeal 
to mark HM The Queen’s Silver Jubilee, which the nation and the 
Commonwealth will be celebrating this year. In his speech the Prince 
defined the objects of the appeal and expressed the hope that a 
large capital sum would be raised. From the Appeal Fund grants 
will be made to assist many existing Youth organisations and to 
encourage the formation of new societies, with particular reference 
to those whose object is to train young people for some form of 
social service. There are already many organisations where young 
people are trained to help people who are aged or infirm, who are 
mentally or physically handicapped, who are lonely or under stress. 

I feel sure that individually and collectively as a College of 
Royal Foundation and enjoying Royal Patronage we shall want to 
support this Appeal, and I shall discuss with the Board of Professors 
and with the Students’ Association Committee in what ways we can 
make a contribution during the months ahead. 

The 25 years of the Queen’s reign have been difficult ones, for 
during those years Britain’s steady decline as a world power has 
continued. Abroad we have been involved in a series of crises in 
many parts of the world... Suez, Cyprus, Rhodesia, Northern Ireland, 
to mention but a few. At home we have seen the value of the pound 
fall against the majority of world currencies. We have amassed huge 
foreign debts and we have been beset to a greater extent than most 
other countries by the problems of inflation and unemployment. 

During those 25 years there has been a dramatic rise in the 
number of convictions for almost all criminal offences with con- 
sequent overcrowding of our prisons, and in the last year we have 
seen the phenomenon of mass hooliganism at footbal] matches. 

In the changing pattern of our society we have watched the 
astonishing growth in power and influence of the big unions and 
we have seen some erosion of the freedom of the individual. We 
have witnessed a decline in religious observance and a steep climb 
in the divorce rate. 

These are the sort of things about which we read daily in our 
newspapers, and they give a picture of a Britain that is weak, that 
has lost its moral fibre, and that has neither the courage nor the 
resolve needed to face and overcome the social and economic problems 
of our day. 

I believe that this is, to a large extent, a true picture of Britain 
during the last 25 years, but it is by no means a full picture. 

Michael Drayton, a poet born more than 400 years ago, showed 
perception when he wrote: 


Ill news hath wings, and with the wind doth go, 
Comfort’s a cripple and comes ever slow. 


If we are to have a complete picture of Britain during the last 25 
years we must note some of the things which do not always figure 
prominently in the newspapers. 

The vast redistribution of wealth which has occurred in this 
country, mainly through taxation policy, has made big changes in 
our social structure and has enabled the great majority of our 
people to enjoy a standard of living far higher than that of their 
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parents. We have moved a considerable way toward genuine equality 
of opportunity for all, regardless of sex, race, or creed. 

Although there is evidence of selfishness and greed in certain 
sections of our society today, the majority of our citizens have a 
strongly developed social conscience and do not make extravagant 
claims at the expense of their neighbours. More people than ever 
before are engaged in voluntary social service; membership of the 
National Trust and of many conservation societies is rapidly growing 
as more and more people realise the need to preserve all that is 
beautiful in our country for the enjoyment of the generations to come. 

In the assimilation of a large number of immigrants into our 
society our country has honoured its obligations to those holding 
British Passports, and despite inevitable tension there has been a 
large measure of understanding, of tolerance, and of compassion. 

There have been during the last 25 years spectacular advances 
in medical knowledge, both in the prevention and in the cure of 
disease, with the result that our expectation of life is greater with 
each succeeding year. 

There have been great advances in technology, and in many 
fields of research. Our scientists have made a significant contribution 
to the American Space Research programme, the off-shoots of which 
will have an enormous effect, for good or for evil, upon the generations 
to come, 

In our own field of music the last 25 years have seen the 
development of the long-playing record and more recently the cassette. 
These products of British industry have captured world markets and 
brought British music and British musicians into the homes of 
millions in all parts of the world, Our radio and television programmes 
are probably unmatched anywhere in the world, and London is 
widely acknowledged to be the musical capital of the world. 

Against this background of change and development, of turmoil 
and upheaval, the stabilising influence of the monarchy, adapted to 
the needs of modern society, has been of incalculable benefit to the 
nation and the Commonwealth; and it is right that we should celebrate 
this Jubilee Year with a feeling of gratitude for the 25 years of 
devoted service of the Queen and of her family. 

No student in this hall can be responsible for the events of 
the past 25 years, but you will all in your various spheres of work 
contribute during the next 25 years to the society into which you 
have been born. I hope that it will be possible for you to learn from 
the mistakes of my generation and to recognize and build upon the 
many aspects of our national life and character of which we can be 
justly proud. 


2, AUTUMN TERM, 1977 


I have already had the opportunity early this morning of extending 
to all new students a warm welcome on their arrival at College. I 
hope that they will find satisfaction and happiness during their years 
here. 

I now welcome back to the College all the rest of you and I hope 
that you have had an enjoyable and interesting holiday. 

I for my part have been very fortunate in that concerts have 
taken me to many parts of the world during the last eight weeks ... 
to USA, New Zealand, Australia, and France. 
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Almost everywhere I went I met former students of this College. 
Some of the older ones were either retired or in positions of great 
responsibility; some younger ones were still on the threshold of 
their careers. I could not fail to be impressed and moved by the 
devotion and loyalty of these musicians to their old College. Without 
exception they looked back upon their College days with pleasure. 

Not unnaturally I was keenly interested in all that they had 
to tell me about their student days, because all those who have any 
responsibility for the work of the College today are anxious that 
students passing through the College should have the best possible 
training for a musical career. We are all conscious of the difficult 
conditions facing young musicians today, not only in this country, 
but in many other countries suffering from the ravages of inflation 
and the consequent reduction of public spending on the Arts. 

Some of those former students to whom I spoke, and I think 
particularly the younger ones, wished that they had made more of 
the opportunities that College offered. If they had their time again, 
they said, there were several things that they would do. 

I think therefore that it is important that I should spend a few 
moments examining what advantages education at a College of 
Music has over private study with one of our professors, or indeed 
with any distinguished teacher. 

In the first place a musician has to learn not only to be proficient 
as an instrumentalist, as a singer, as a conductor, or as a composer. 
He has to learn, too, to live with others and to find out for himself 
how he can best make a valuable contribution to the society in which 
he lives. A professor can, single-handed, help a student to develop a 
formidable technique, but it is difficult for him to give to a student 
that sympathy, that intuition, that responsiveness, that experience 
which comes only from frequent contact with other musicians. 

So at College I would urge all to take every opportunity of making 
music with others, whether in chamber music, orchestral work, or 
choral activity. 

If you are by nature shy, make a conscious effort to speak to 
others, and particularly to those who appear to be lonely, Every 
musician, whether a performer or a composer, has to learn to com- 
municate with others, and for that matter to listen. 

Some of those former students to whom I spoke thought that 
the College was a fine place for those who were prepared to work, 
but did nothing to help those with little or no motivation. Indeed, they 
felt that it was possible for a lazy student to spend three years 
at the College and to make very little progress, to go to no lectures, 
to attend few if any concerts, and to avoid performing except at 
grading examinations. 

To some extent that is probably a fair criticism, because College 
policy over the years has been to have a minimum of compulsion 
and punishment. The College has relied upon individual professors 
to inspire their pupils to work hard and to organise their own work 
schedule. When at school, almost every hour of the day is spent 
according to a time-table organised by the school staff. In adult life 
a musician has to plan his own life. 

The years spent at College are really a bridge between school 
and the adult professional world. It is during those years that habits 
of industry, of regularity, and of punctuality are formed. 

It is a matter of opinion just how far the College curriculum 
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should be structured; just how much compulsion there should be; 
just how much discipline should be imposed by the staff, as against 
the ideal of discipline being self-imposed by the individual student. 

If all of you were financing your own studies there would be a 
case for having no compulsion at all, As however the vast majority 
of you receive a grant, there is an obligation upon those of us in 
authority to ensure that the tax-payers’ money is being wisely spent, 
and that each student is making the most of every opportunity for 
study offered by the College. 

You will see from the Notice-Boards that there are two areas 
in which the curriculum is being extended during the present Academic 
Year: (i) in the study of History for those on the Performers’ Course, 
and (ii) in the provision of, and attendance at, Chamber Concerts. 

Previously, history lectures ceased for students on the Performers’ 
Course at the end of the Ist year. From this September, the History 
course will extend over the Ist and 2nd years of the course, and will 
consist of approximately 20 lectures taking place at 5.30 pm on 
Thursdays in the Christmas and Easter Terms only. 

Formal Chamber Concerts this year will now also take place at 
5.30 pm on Thursdays, and students in the Ist and 2nd year of the 
Performers’ Course will be expected to attend. There will be a signing 
list for concerts. Such students will therefore either attend the history 
lecture or the Chamber Concert at this time. 

It is expected that there will be a minimum of two Chamber 
Concerts each term at 5.30 pm on Thursdays, and when they occur, 
there will be no History Lecture during that week. 

Informal Chamber Concerts and Lectures will now take place at 
12 noon on Mondays this year instead of 11 am. Attendance is com- 
pulsory for all Ist year students, and there will be a signing list. 
The only exceptions to the 12 noon start to the Monday lectures 
will be the 11.30 am start of the lectures by Eric Shanes on ‘Music 
and Painting’. These lectures, which were very popular last year, 
will be slightly longer to allow for the performance at the lectures 
of music related to the paintings being discussed. 

What other advantages does attendance at the College offer over 
private study? 

I can think of many—for example the stimulus of competition 
with others engaged in the same field of study, and the opportunities 
to criticise, and be criticised by, one’s fellows. Musicians throughout 
their lives have to face competition . . . competition for engagements, 
competition even for pupils; and musicians whether they are per- 
formers, composers, or historians have to make judgments upon, 
and be judged by, their contemporaries. This exposure to public assess- 
ment is something that is better begun early in life—at College, if 
not before. 

Other advantages that students at Colleges of Music enjoy are 
facilities for borrowing a wide range of books, music, and records. 
We at the College are particularly fortunate in having in addition to 
our Lending Library a Reference Library of international renown and 
a justly famous Museum of Historical Instruments. 

Not all students in the past have taken the opportunity presented 
to them of visiting the Parry Room Library and the Museum. Some 
perhaps are afraid of bothering so eminent a scholar as Dr Shaw 
when they need information, but I know from personal experience 
that he is very anxious that the Parry Room Library should not be 
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used solely by GRSM students, and that all members of the College 
should feel that they can draw upon his knowledge and experience. 

Similarly Mrs Elizabeth Wells, Curator of the Museum, is anxious 
that all members of the College should be aware of the treasures in 
her charge, and that interest in historical instruments should not be 
the preserve of a small minority of the members of the College. 
Accordingly she has planned two Informal Recitals in the Museum 
this term, the first on Wednesday, 28 September and the second on 
Wednesday, 2 November, both at 5.30 pm. 

The first programme will consist of music of their respective 
periods played on harpsichords, spinets, and clavichord from the 
XVIth to the XIXth century. The second recital will include the 
Beethoven horn sonata played on the recently restored Broadwood 
Grand Piano and an early XIXth century hand horn, The Curator 
will also talk about the collection, and instruments will be demon- 
strated to all first-year students in small groups this term. 

One last advantage that I should mention for education at a 
college is the opportunity for all to participate in large-scale music- 
making. This term, well over a third of the College will be participating 
in a performance of Britten’s ‘War Requiem’, as a tribute to the 
memory of one of the College’s most illustrious former students. 

I have used the word ‘opportunity’ several times in this address 
because I want each one of you to make the most of the opportunities 
which you will find here, so that you are as well equipped as you can 
possibly be for the fiercely competitive profession which you are 
aiming to enter. All who have been successful in their careers have 
had to seize opportunities. Leopold Stokowski, another distinguished 
old student of the College, who died last week, is an example of 
one who not only found opportunities but created them, and brought 
the Symphony Orchestra into the world of the Cinema. 

Francis Bacon, if he were standing before you, would express 
himself thus, for he wrote: 


A man must make his opportunity as oft as find it. A 
wise man will make more opportunities than he finds. 
And Samuel Butler had this to say of opportunity: 
As the ancients 
Say wisely, Have a care o’ the main chance 
And look before you, ere you leap, 
For, as you sow, you are like to reap. 


Pa Pe 


After the Director’s Address a beautiful and deeply-considered 
performance of Beethoven’s ‘Archduke’ Trio was given by RALPH 
HOLMES violin, EILEEN CROXFORD cello, and DAVID PARKHOUSE 
piano. 
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Angus Morrison in Kensington Gardens 





COLLEGE NOTES, NEWS, AND REPORTS 
ANGUS MORRISON 

To the surprise of nearly all of us who observe his alert and 
upright figure about the College, Mr Angus Morrison, alumnus and 
Senior Professor, reached his 75th birthday on 28 May 1977. He 
began his notable career in the College in January 1919 as a Founda- 
tion Scholar, and subsequently won not only the Hopkins Gold 
Medal but also the Dannreuther Prize for Composition. On 2 June 
1977 he delighted the College by appearing as the soloist at a concert 
in his honour, the first concert, as it happened, of the fourth millenium 
of College concerts (No. 3001). As solos, he played some items from 
the programme of his first Recital in the College (24 May 1923), 
that is to say two pieces by Albeniz and Brahms’s Sonata in F minor, 
Op. 5. After the interval the First Orchestra, the RCM Chorus, and 
the Director, who conducted, associated themselves with this happy 
occasion in a performance of Constant Lambert’s ‘The Rio Grande’ 
in which he played the pianoforte solo. 

The concert concluded with Walton’s ‘Te Deum’ written for the 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II which had taken place 24 years 
before to the very day. It was fitting that the College should thus 
associate itself with the current Jubilee celebrations, bearing in mind 
that every Sovereign from Queen Victoria has been our Patron, 
and every Sovereign since Edward VII, with the sole exception of 
George VI, has been our President before coming to the Throne. 
But there was added fitness for this particular concert, for Sir William 
Walton, himself a Fellow of the College, is a life-long friend of 
Angus Morrison, and in a letter of birthday greeting which the 
Director read out just before the interval Sir William recalled days 
in the 1920’s when Mr Morrison revived his interest in French music 
by playing him Albeniz, Ravel, and Debussy. 

Yet one more link lies in the fact that Sir William Walton and 
Constant Lambert were part of the Sitwell circle which so enlivened 
those days and shocked the more staid among our elders, Sir Sachever- 
ell Sitwell—as he now is—wrote the words of ‘The Rio Grande’, the 
music of which is specially associated with Angus Morrison: not only 
is it dedicated to him but he played the testing solo part in its first 
performance in 1928 with the Wireless Chorus (one spoke then, not 
of ‘the radio’ but of ‘the wireless’) and the composer conducting. 

The concert on 2 June 1977 was one of those fitting occasions 
which the College knows so well how to arrange. Both the Director’s 
tribute and the ovation by audience, chorus, and orchestra left no 
doubt about the esteem and affection in which Mr Morrison is held. 
Yet the event was more than a piece of domestic piety: not only 
did it recall the connection of two College figures—Morrison and 
Lambert—with a forward movement in music, but it showed that 
the long-distinguished teacher had not allowed fine artistry to become 
subdued. 


PROFESSORIAL STAFF CHANGES 

We regret to record the resignation of Dr Ruth Gipps from the 
professorial staff at the end of the Summer Term 1977, consequent 
on her appointment as Senior Lecturer at Kingston Polytechnic. 
Adrian Jack, on his appointment to the spc Music Department, will 
be relinquishing most of his rcm work. It is with special regret that 
we announce the resignation, early in the Summer Term 1977, of 
John Somers-Cocks on medical advice. 
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The Director writes: 


The Chairman of the College Council has authorised me to 
announce that the President and Vice-President of the Students’ 
Association have been invited to serve on the College Council during 
their term of office. The Council members are confident that students 
will be able to make a valuable contribution to the deliberations of 
the Council as well as play a part in the decision-making processes. 

Last year the Council was strengthened by the addition of 
three professors to those already serving. 

The Board of Professors and the various Faculties have also 
approved in principle my proposal that two students should be 
invited to attend a part of each Faculty meeting so that professors 
can be aware of student opinion upon matters related to their own 
faculty. 

I am confident that this move will be welcomed by the majority 
of Professors and students. 


EXHIBITIONS 


The following have been awarded Exhibitions of £80 per annum 
tenable from September 1977: 


Deborah Atkin, Singing Joseph Illick, Piano 
Moira Bain, Violin Helen Kucharek, Singing 
Anup Biswas, Cello John Lenehan, Piano 
James Clark, Singing Margaret Lynn, Piano 
Duncan Gould, Clarinet Victoria Medcalf, Clarinet 
Jonathan Higgins, Piano Masako Suzuki, Violin 


Gaynor Woodhouse, Trumpet 


The following were Highly Commended: 


Jeremy Adair, Cello Fiona Haigh, Organ 
Miriam Beberashvill, Piano Sarah Hedley-Miller, Cello 
William Bruce, Cello Noriko Kawai, Piano 
Fiona Cunningham, Horn Kim Lawson, Oboe 

Ian Gaukroger, Piano Alexander Wells, Piano 
Aidan Goetzee, Flute Sarah Wharton, Oboe 


OPERA SCHOOL 


As a result of the recent auditions, the Opera Scholarship has 
been awarded to: 
Janis Kelly 


The following have been accepted for the two year Opera Course 
beginning in September, 1977: 


Ceris Deverill Sharon Nordmeyer 
Helen Lawson Alma Sheehan 
Peter Hall 


The Repetiteur’s Scholarship has been awarded to Neil Maclean. 


The following have been offered places on the Repetiteurs’ Course: 
Harriet Lawson Jane Robinson Michael Rosewell 
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THE ‘NEW VIOLIN FAMILY’ 
by Roderick Skeaping 
(The College is the home of a research project on the ‘New Violin Family’. 
The Project is financed by the Leverhulme Trust (not by the rRcM) and is the joint 
concern of the College, the Imperial College, and University College, Cardiff. 
We asked Mr. Skeaping, who is in charge, to explain things to us.—Ed.) 

The New Violin Family is a consort of eight finely matched 
instruments in tunings to cover substantially the whole pitch range 
used in music, starting at the bottom with the over-size Contrabass 
(tuned as a double bass), the Bass (tuned A, D, G, C, a fourth above 
the Contrabass), moving up through the cello-tuned Baritone to the 
Tenor (tuned one octave below the violin), the Alto (tuned as a viola), 
the Treble (tuned as a violin), the Descant (tuned one octave above 
the viola), and the tiny Sopranino (tuned one octave above the violin), 

The revival of early music is an important part of a significant 
movement affecting the Arts in general in which, if development is 
to continue, we must take stock of past achievements. Within this 
revival a broadening outlook and recognition of the importance of 
the true reflection of past styles has been responsible for dramatic 
changes that have shocked string-players out of a complacency which 
regarded the present string group as the culmination of a continuously 
improving line of development adequate for all purposes. Twenty 
years ago, who would have dreamt that performers would be now 
demanding violins fitted in accordance with the practice of the 16th 
and 17th centuries for the proper performance of the music of that 
period? 

People often ask me why, as a string-player associated with 
early music, I have become involved with a further development in 
the strings in which the focus is as much on contemporary music 
as upon existing repertoire. The answer is in the instruments, Although 
the New Violin Family is the result of scientific discovery, the concept 
which inspired its creation is a musical one. The ideal of a compre- 
hensive and really well-matched family or consort is one we tend 
to associate with early instruments. The New Violins bring this 
concept into the realm of contemporary music and performance con- 
ditions through an entirely modern Family of instruments and, as 
a twentieth century rebirth of this consort ideal, are a natural out- 
come of the present situation. 

The story of the NvF goes back to investigations into bowed 
string acoustics started by the well-known Harvard physicist, Frederick 
A. Saunders, some forty years ago. These continue today through 
the work of the Catgut Acoustical Society, whose growing member- 
ship includes experts in many fields both scientific and musical and 
is run by Dr Carleen Hutchins, a violin maker with experience as a 
physicist and botanist with a special interest in wood, Together 
with leading physicists, electronics experts, other makers, and per- 
formers, she has designed and built the prototypes of the NvF now 
at the College. 

In early experiments on a large number of violins, violas, cellos 
and basses, Saunders had reported the position of two of the most 
important factors controlling tonal response in bowed stringed 
instruments. These were the main body resonance (the pitch frequency 
which produces maximum vibration of the wood structure) and the 
main air resonance (the pitch frequency causing maximum vibration 
of the air volume contained within the wood structure). Tests had 
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shown that it is the irregular placing of these main wood and air 
resonances amongst the members of the conventional string group 
that is responsible for the distinctive tonal differences of the violin, 
viola, cello, and bass—differences that produce an uneven balance 
and lack of homogeneity we have come to accept as the only sound 
possible amongst these instruments. This unevenness of balance is 
further emphasised by the lack of a true tenor voice, a gap in the 
texture which, it is interesting to recall, was once filled by the now 
almost mythical tenor violin during the early life of the string family 
before the consort ideal became lost in the basso-continuo style of 
the eighteenth century. Experiments also showed that, of all the 
conventional instruments, the violin alone was of correct proportions 
to produce optimum relation of these resonances to the pitch range 
covered by its tuning. For this reason, the acoustic properties of the 
violin were chosen to provide the basic formula for the New Family. 

Many people argue that the distinctive tonal difference amongst 
contemporary strings is their greatest charm and, not being familiar 
with the sound of the instruments of the NvF, they tend to regard 
the notion of a matched Family and the intrusion of science upon 
a field that has become hallowed ground as having a de-humanising 
and a de-characterising effect. However, in spite of their different 
names, the Baritone is still a large cello and the Alto is still a very 
large viola, and although electronic equipment has been employed to 
assist in building the desired resonance into the body of each instru- 
ment this does not detract from the amount of skill and expertise 
required by the maker to produce a high class instrument of artistic 
as well as musical merit. The indefinable something that leaves the 
characteristic stamp of the maker on his instruments is not over-ridden 
by the scientific discoveries and instrument-building techniques 
employed in the making of these instruments. 

The project is especially valuable as it provides contact with 
young players and composers through which the New Violins can 
begin to establish a place for themselves, not only in contemporary 
music where their ‘thrillingly vibrant sound’ (Bayan Northcott, Sunday 
Telegraph) has obvious possibilities for the composer, but also within 
certain areas of conventional musical activities where for example, 
the ‘very pleasing alto-tenor register and unusual clarity in the bass’ 
(Robin Maconie, TES) could act as a valuable complement to the 
existing string group. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT JUBILEE AND 
CAPITAL FUND APPEAL 

Even the most junior of juniors achieves maturity some day, 
and so it happened that in 1976 the Junior Department of the RcM 
celebrated its 50th year. The event was marked by a concert given 
by its own Jubilee Orchestra in—no less—the Royal Albert Hall 
on 13 April 1976, graced by the presence of HM Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother.* The orchestra, conducted by Christopher Adey 
with Bradley Creswick as guest leader, consisted of 72 present Juniors 
and 8 recent ex-Juniors. The programme was: 

Overture, ‘Beatrice and Benedict’ Berlioz 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in C minor Rakhmaninov 

Soloist: Colin Horsley 


*We can hardly believe our own ineptitude (for which we apologize) in not 
having recorded this great occasion in an earlier issue. Ed., RCM Magazine. 
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Concerto for 4 Violins and Strings, Op. 3, No. 10 
in B minor Vivaldi 

Variations on a Hungarian Folksong, ‘The Peacock’ Kodaly 
In the Vivaldi concerto all four soloists (Hugh Bean, Levon Chilingirian, 
Tessa Robbins-Khambatta, and Jack Steadman) and the continuo 
players (Michael Gough Matthews and Julian Lloyd Webber) were 
all former pupils of the Junior Department. 

At the End-of-year Concert of the Department’s Jubilee Year, 3 
July 1976, the Jubilee Orchestra gave the first London performance of 
Martinu’s Third Symphony. 

A particularly happy outcome of the 50th Anniversary was the 
formation of an enthusiastic body of ‘Friends of the RCM Junior 
Department’, from which, in turn, came the idea of an Appeal to 
further the work of the Department. 

The need for an Appeal chiefly arises because the financial 
assistance given to the RcM by the Department of Education and 
Science is available only for purposes of Further Education, and not 
for children of school age. The main need is for a capital sum to 
buy and maintain instruments, and to provide bursaries for deserving, 
gifted children. Bursaries to help children towards their fees are 
particularly important at a time when Local Authorities are under 
pressure to be economical in making Junior Music Awards, And 
even where such awards are available, a difficulty arises at the 
crucial age of 16-19 which some Local Authorities do not cover by 
their grants. 

These and other important aims of the Appeal are fully explained 
in a brochure available on application to the Secretary, Junior Depart- 
ment Appeal, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, London 
SW7 2BS. An experienced Appeal Consultant has been appointed, 
Mrs Elizabeth Cleverdon Skellon, who earlier worked for the Malcolm 
Sargent Appeal Fund. A Press Reception was held at the Martini 
Terrace on 15 March 1977 to which the USA Cultural Attaché came, 
and this event, coupled with the vigorous speech made (at very short 
notice) by Sir Robert Mayer, produced valuable publicity, particularly 
in The Times and the Daily Telegraph. 

The target is to raise £250,000, of which no less than £51,000 
has already been achieved. Donors of £5,000 or more are listed as 
‘Patrons’, those of £1,000 or more as ‘Benefactors’, and those of £500 
or more as ‘Sponsors’, It is hoped to reach £100,000 by Christmas 
1977, after which further approaches will be made to Trusts and 
other bodies whose funds for this year were already spoken for in 
other ways. 

We do hope that mention of these large sums will not discourage 
small gifts, for a multiplicity of these, whether from individuals or 
local corporate efforts, can also make a big contribution to success. 
And we emphasize that gifts of musical instruments are just as 
acceptable and practically helpful as money. If anyone has an instru- 
ment no longer needed, we shall be exceedingly grateful for it to 
assist some promising youngster. 

Never before has competition for admission to the Junior Depart- 
ment been so keen, and never before has it been recognized by so 
many invitations to give concerts outside. Poised as it now is for 
further development of its work, the success of the Appeal is vital 
to its fulfilment. 
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THE STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
President’s Report, July 1977 


As the academic year has progressed, the entire Students’ Associa- 
tion has discovered more and more the significance and requirements 
of the Students’ Association within the College structure. It has 
taken nearly the whole year to acquire this knowledge and we all 
feel that it is unfortunate that no advice or experience is passed 
each year to successive committees. We have decided therefore to 
compile a report to be given to next year’s committee in the hope 
that some of the problems that we have encountered this year may 
be avoided in the future. It is our hope that this system will be 
adopted by all future committees. 

The year has, however, been on the whole very successful, and 
I feel that the average student at College now realises that the 
Students’ Association is not just a bunch of useless students who 
are only there because of tradition. Our Students’ Association concerts 
this year have covered a very wide field, ranging from a double-bass 
recital through many chamber concerts to full-blooded performances 
of large-scale symphonic pieces by Rakhmaninov, Berlioz, and Mahler. 
We have also included some slightly less conventional pieces by 
Gershwin and Bernstein. I feel that we have provided an opportunity 
for students to perform a large number of repertoire works to 
supplement the official College programme. It is obvious that College 
is an ideal venue for less well-known works and that the experience 
of performing these pieces is invaluable; however, I feel that a 
balance should be obtained between these and the works that the 
majority of students are going to have to know when they leave 
College. 

The Parties this year, apart from a couple of exceptions, have 
been very successful indeed; a large number of students has turned 
up to them and the atmosphere has always been friendly. We had 
one joint party with the Royal Academy of Music, to which members 
of Trinity, Guildhall, and the London College also came—which was 
probably the biggest success of the year. It is very important that 
students from our Colleges should mix more, a suggestion that 
will go to my successor, for though musical events on an inter- 
College basis are very difficult to arrange, social events are not. 
The May Ball was held at College this year, and was enjoyed very 
much by the people who were persuaded to part with their money 
by the ticket-sellers. The organisation was a headache, partly because 
certain members of the committee did not pull their weight. Both 
the catering firm and the hire firm were rather poor in their business, 
though very expensive, but this affected the organisation rather than 
the students themselves. 

We are indebted to Mr Tucker, our Steward. He runs the bar 
both as a regular job and also at parties and at the May Ball. He 
always keeps the interests of the students as the most important 
factor of his job, as well as helping the less experienced of us to 
get to know his trade. The bar itself is now a very important part 
of College life, and has improved the social life of the students over 
the two years of its existence. 

Clubs such as Football, Cricket, and especially the Film Club 
have also been very successful this year with a large number of 
students showing considerable interest. 
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The year as a whole has been a good one, and rewarding for 
me, and, I hope, for the rest of the committee. There have been 
many problems such as a certain amount of apathy at times from 
the committee members, but from the very nature of the elections, 
the committee members are very often the busiest people in College, 


as they are the people who are seen the most. 
P. H. G. Stark 





Madeleine Dring 
(see p. 49) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


From Sir Robert Mayer, CH 
Dear Sir, 

The very interesting Editorial in the Christmas 1976 issue of 
The RCM Magazine invites readers to comment on a number of 
questions which affect the guidance which teachers can profitably 
offer to their pupils. 

Though neither qualified as the former and not young enough 
for the latter may I venture to suggest that both should realize that 
the birth of the New Musical Britain offers new opportunities and 
requires new thinking. For instance, in former days it was the accepted 
rule that young musicians, whether performers or composers, should 
finish their studies abroad. Today this should or need not apply. 
To see more of the world is obviously useful, but is a separate issue. 
Students of an Institution like the Rcm can nowadays learn at home, 
broadly speaking, whatever is required as qualification for entering 
the profession. 

In addition, London offers opportunities for hearing public per- 
formances by the world’s greatest artistes. To listen to them are 
ideal lessons, Yet students are insufficiently encouraged to attend 
them, Musicians like other artists must feed on their imagination; 
the wider their projection the better. Hence teachers should advise 
their students to also look at pictures, go to the theatre, etc. Obviously 
the latter may be deterred by the cost involved. But Britain does 
not lack patrons willing to support causes of constructive value. 

I have drawn merely a perfunctory sketch, as a first step, which 
may conceivably be followed up by a discussion between teachers and 
students of the Rcm. 

Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT MAYER 


From the Keeper of the Parry Room Library 


Dear Sir, 

The College possesses most, but not quite all, the volumes in 
the useful series of booklets entitled ‘The Musical Pilgrim’ issued by 
the Oxford University Press mainly in the 1920’s to 1940’s. These 
booklets are very helpful to our students, and we should like to fill 
our few remaining gaps. If any reader has a copy of any of the 
following, and has no further use for it, we should be pleased to 
acquire it, suggesting a price of £1.25 (inclusive of postage). 

Maitland (J. Ay: Fuller) Bach, Keyboard Suites 
Maitland (J. A. Fuller) Bach, The ‘48’ 

Milne (A. Forbes) Beethoven, Piano Sonatas, 2 books 
Holland (A.K.) The Songs of Delius 

Shera (F. H.) Debussy and Ravel 

Winn (Cyril) Wagner, ‘The Mastersingers’ 

Similarly we should be pleased to hear of duplicate copies of any 
other titles in this series. 

Yours faithfully, 
WATKINS SHAW 
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THE RCM UNION 


SECRETARY’S NOTES 


The Union has suffered a great loss by the death of Madeleine 
Dring (Mrs Roger Lord), a most valuable member of the Committee 
and known to many Collegians. She was always ready to ‘give her 
time and talents to help others in countless ways and will be joyfully 
remembered for her outstanding contributions to our annual ‘At 
Homes.’ 

To the editorial apologies for the delay in the publication of recent 
numbers of the Magazine we beg to add our own. 

The new List of Members will now be in your hands. It is 
impossible to produce a list which gives addresses correctly in 
every case but members can help considerably by keeping us informed 
immediately of any changes. 

Mr Gordon Stewart, our editor for the past two years, has 
left the College to take up an appointment at the Bsc and has 
resigned from the editorship. We are most grateful to him for his 
work in producing several very interesting magazines. We are delighted 
to announce that our new editor is Dr Watkins Shaw. 

Another resignation we have to record is that of Miss Elizabeth 
Sérensen who has been Honorary Assistant Secretary of the Union 
for the past eight years, and previously a regular helper in the Union 
Office. She has given loyal service to the Union by her assistance 
with the many and diverse duties in the Office. We wish her good 
health and happiness in the years to come. 

Sylvia Latham 
Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


EASTER TERM 

Honorary Member: Lady Willcocks 
Christine Saunders 
Joseph Saxby 
Rodney Slatford 
Linda Waters 
Christopher Wellington 
William York 


Ann-Marie Connors 
Mary Gilligan 
Anthony James 
Jenny Lamb 
Robert Pool 
Jonathan Rennert 


SUMMER TERM 


Jane Allan Alan Horsey 








Bernard Barker 

Anne Beckingham 

Kate Beswick 

sophia Cartledge 

Christina Chu (Mrs Mar) 

Christine Collings 

Elizabeth Coppock 

Jeanette Cordery 

Valerie Darke 

Christian de Jong-Cleyndert 
(Mrs. H. Poole) 

Mrs A. Diamond (Joy Greenfield) 

Robert Duncan 

Frances Eagar 

Mrs. S. Ellis (Margaret Penney) 

Lindsay Empson 


Rachel Isserlis 
Anthony Jenner 
Steven Jones 
Garth Knox 

Jayne Lawton 
Peter Lea-Cox 
Fiona Love 
Charles Luxford 
Peter McGowan 
Anthony McNaught 
Frances Marsh 
Kevin Morgan 
David Nettle 
Vivien Ngo 
Christopher Palmer 
Eluned Pierce 
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Margaret Fingerhut David Poulter 


Mark Fitz-Gerald Philip Robinson 
Noreen Fitzpatrick Etelvina Rodrigues 
Elizabeth. Gardner Patricia Sanders 
John Garner David Scragg 
David Greed Lesley Sidey 
Peter Harris Peter Stark 
Emma Hart Ruth Stebbings 
Julia Hazelton Peter Stevenson 
Jonathan Holmes Yuko Sugi 
Timothy Homfray Clare Sutherland 
Mrs IJilinoi Hong Diane Walker 


THE UNION ‘AT HOME’ 
Thursday, 23 June 1977 


This year’s ‘At Home’—an oasis for some of us in the middle 
of Examination Week—followed the now customary pattern and 
was as well-attended and enjoyable as ever. 

After the general friendliness of reunion and refreshment in 
the Concert Hall, the entertainment in the Opera Theatre began 
with a reminder of the loss we had suffered in the recent death of 
Madeleine Dring. Her gifts of singing and composing had so often 
adorned these occasions, and it was fitting that her two-piano varia- 
tions on ‘Lilliburlero’ should now be played by two very eminent 
College personages, concealed up to the eyes in the black robes of 
Saudi Arabia. No amount of applause would make them lower their 
yashmaks, and not everyone recognised ‘Fatima 1’ and ‘Fatima 2’ as 
D-V-w and M-G-m. There followed Edwin Roxburgh’s bubbling recon- 
struction for 3 fags. and 1 contrafag. of Liszt’s 2nd Hungarian 
Rhapsody, with every nuance relished by players and audience alike, 
and then a lively few minutes by the College’s top financial expert, 
alias ‘The National Insurance Man’, showing that his stern admonitions 
on our notice-boards are to be read in the light of his gift for singing 
his own humorous songs at the piano. Next, in a devastating skit, 
Amaryllis Fleming gave us a revealing reconstruction of an Associated 
Board cello candidate in action; but in spite of her chewing-gum and 
deliciously-chosen gaucheries, she somehow failed to persuade us 
that she would not have passed Grade 12 at least! 

The visitor of the evening was Antony Hopkins, who held us 
for half an hour with a most witty account of his musical training. 
This had included playing the organ before he had learnt it—an 
exercise which resulted, he said, in the invention of Messiaen, and 
in his chronic failure (when playing at weddings) to distinguish 
between the Trumpet Voluntary and the Brahms-Handel variation 
theme. 

Warmest thanks to all these artists for their entertainment, and 
also to Peggy Taylor and Helen Barker for their stage management; 
and a very big ‘thank you’, as ever, to our secretary, Sylvia Latham, 
whose human touch and organising genius make this occasion what 
it is. 

It was good to see so many present students in the gathering. 
To the others—do you realise that any one of you could have been 
with us by asking in advance at the Union Office (Room 45) for a 
free ticket, and that a similar opportunity will be open to you next 
summer? 

John Wilson 





ACTA MAJORUM 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE AND BIRTHDAY HONOURS LIST 
Knights Bachelor 
Alexander Drummond Gibson, former student 
David Valentine Willcocks, cBE, Mc, Director of the College 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 

The University of Leicester conferred the Honorary Degree of D MUS On THE 
DIRECTOR at the Summer Congregation. 

From a budget of information about his activities, we note that RICHARD 
ARNELL’S music for the controversial British film, ‘Black Panther’ was recorded 
in July at Anvil Studios, Denham, and that all his organ music has been 
recorded by Nicholas Jackson for rca Records. 

CHRISTOPHER BOODLE has been appointed Assistant Director of Music at 
Campbell College, Belfast. 

DAVID BRUCE-PAYNE gave organ recitals in USA during May this year, 

PHILIPPA DAVIES gave a recital as winner of the 1976 National Federation of 
Music Societies award. The Pianist was AYDIN ONAC, 

In the Australian Section of the Royal Overseas League Competition 1977, 
DAVID GREEN won a prize of £500. 

JOHN COOPER GREEN is now Assistant Director of Music at Rossall School. 

DR RUTH GIPPS conducted a concert by the London Repertoire Orchestra on 
19 June 1977 at which JONATHAN HOLLAND played Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto, 
K. 191. 

An interesting letter has been received from MRS HAY OF SEATON, D ST J 
(Ivy Wigmore), recalling how at the age of 12 she was examined by Sir John 
McEwen in Perth, Western Australia, winning a Gold Medal, and how in 1908 
she came to the rcmM with an Associated Board Scholarship. She writes, ‘I have 
had—and still have—a very creative and stimulating life and indeed have 
published since 1960 two books. One is about my late son-in-law, General Orde 
Wingate, called ‘“‘There was a man of genius’, and the other a biography of my 
late husband, “Malcolm Hay of Seaton’’.' Mrs Hay of Seaton, after whom the 
‘Ivy Wigmore Room’ in College is named, has generously given the sum of 
£5,000 to be called the ‘Wigmore-Hay Bequest’ to assist students at the end of 
the’r College career. 

GERALD HENDRIE was a guest speaker at the 12th International Conference 
of the International Society for Music Education at Montreux in July 1976, and 
in April-June 1977 was a guest speaker at the 3rd National Conference of the 
Australian Society for Music Education at Canberra, also giving organ and 
harpsichord recitals elsewhere in Australia and New Zealand, His Evening 
Service, ‘Collegium Sancti Johannis Cantabrigiensis’, received its first performance 
by the choir of St John’s College—where his son is a chorister—in November 1976, 

JONATHAN HOLMES has been awarded the W.T. Best Scholarship. He is 
proceeding to The Queen’s College, Oxford. 

RICHARD KING has given recitals with his Chamber Choir in France during 
the summer. 

ELIZABETH LUTYENS held an informal discussion with the Composers’ Group 
on 24 May 1977. 

In the Spring of 1976 and 1977 DR ANTHONY MILNER made lecture tours in 
Canada and USA, and in August 1976 he directed a Graduate Course on Twentieth- 
century British Composers. The ppc has commissioned a Second Symphony from 
him for performance in 1978, and the Arts Council a Piano Trio for the Dreamtiger 
Ensemble. 

NICHOLAS MOOR is now Head of Music at a Comprehensive School in Brighton, 

The University of Queensland has issued an extensive official Statement of 
Appreciation of the services of NOEL NICKSON as Head of the Department of 
Music and Foundation Professor of Music 1965-76. Though retiring as Head of 
Department, he retains his Chair. 

HARVEY PHILLIPS conducted the English Chamber Orchestra at the Queen 
Elizabeth Hall on 5 February. 

LYNDA RUSSELL has won the Kathleen Ferrier Memorial Prize of £750 from a 
record number of 101 contestants, and is the first recipient of the Baroness 
Ravensdale Scholarship of £250. 

SUSAN SMYTH-TYRRELL has won the Beecham scholarship for singing, 

‘Youth, Sun and Moon’ (words by Dylan Thomas) for chorus, two pianos 
and percussion by ROBERT SPEARING was commissioned by the Purcell School, 
and received its first performance there 4 May 1977, the composer conducting. 
The same composers ‘Sonata Fantasia’, commissioned by the Fleet Choral 
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Society, Hants, is to be performed at Fleet on 9 November 1977 conducted by 
COLIN HOWARD. 

In the Hong Kong Festival of the Arts 1977 yITKIN sEOW played two con- 
certos with the Berlin Radio Orchestra and gave a recital. At the Rubinstein 
competitions in Telaviv 1977 he was the only British entrant to reach the last 
twelve, and was awarded a Bronze Medal. Rubinstein was so impressed by his 
playing of Brahms’s ‘Paganini Variations’ that he wrote out a personal cheque 
for 1,000 dollars as a special prize. 

DR BERNARD STEVENS has been appointed an Honorary Member of The Royal 
Academy of Music (HON, RAM), the Academy's highest award to a musician not 
one of its own students, 

KATHRYN sTOTT has received an award of £500 from the Martin Musical 
Trust in a recent Concerto Competition, £100 as the winner, plus £30 special 
prize for the performance of a 20th-century concerto, Prokofiev No. 3. 

ORIEL SUTHERLAND sang in performances of Mozart's Requiem Mass at the 
University and Municipal Theatre in Caracas, Venezuela in November 1976. 

A Caird Scholarship of £1,500 has been awarded to HELEN VERNEY to study 
with William Pleeth during the academic year 1977-78. 

JOHN WALLEN was among the recipients of the Queen’s Jubilee Medal. 

LORRAINE WOOD and SIMON NICHOLLS gave a recital at the Wigmore Hall on 
16 May 1977, 

Cobbett Prizes have been awarded as follows: 

(a) Composition (£25), to robERTO siERRA for his Clarinet Quintet; (b) Performance 
(£42), divided amongst pavip FUEST (clarinet), BORIS WEBSTER (cello), and 
ALEXANDER WELLS (piano) for their performance of Scott Gleckler’s ‘Freer thou’. 

MARGARET FINGERHUT has won a Boise Foundation Award of £650. The judges 
made special mention also of VALERIE DARKE (proxime) and JANUSZ STECHLEY 
(commended), 

The finalists in the Royal Overseas League Music Festival 1977 held in the 
Queen Elizabeth Hall included ANNE BISWwas (cello), DAVID GREEN (piano), AYDIN 
ONAC (piano), LYNDA RUSSELL (soprano), and PETER WATERS (piano). 

JOHN RUSSELL With MARION STUDHOLME, MARGARET CABLE, ANDREW DOWNIE 
and FORBES ROBINSON, recently gave a performance of the complete song-cycle 
‘In a Persian Garden’ by Liza Lehmann at the Savage Club. At a performance 
of Bach's St Matthew Passion by Newbury Choral Society, conducted by JOHN 
RUSSELL, among the soloists were ANDREW GOLDER (Christus), NEIL JENKINS 
(Evangelist) and LYNDA RUSSELL, her first engagement since she won the Kathleen 
Ferrier Award, BRADLEY CRESWICK and CAROLYN FRANKS led orchestras 1 and 2 
respectively, 

The Haddo House Choral Society, Aberdeen (conductor, JUNE GORDON 
(Marchioness of Aberdeen) ) staged Verdi's ‘Attila’ in March 1977 and at a concert 
in May 1977 performed ‘Sea Drift’ (Delius), The First Choral Symphony of 
Holst, and Walton's ‘Belshazzar's Feast’, with STEPHEN ROBERTS and KATHLEEN 
LIVINGSTONE as solpists, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS 
*=Collegian 
BIRTHS 
EBLING: to Mary* (Thurman) and Paul Ebling, a daughter, Katharine Anne, 
2 July 1976. 
JOY; to Judith* (Durrant) and Stephen Joy, a daughter, Ruth Elizabeth, 
28 January 1977, 
KINGSLEY SMITH: to Cherith* (Millburn-Fryer) and John Kingsley Smith,* 
a daughter, Rosanne Cherith, 27 February 1977. 
WOODROFFE: to Marilyn* (Toller) and Peter Woodroffe, a daughter, Apphie 
Witts, 1 January 1977, 
MARRIAGES 
BOX—OGONOVSKY: Philip Box to Margaret Ogonovsky,* 5 March 1977. 
CARLETON—SHORE: Kenneth Carleton to Catherine Shore,* 16 April 1977. 
KIRVAN—MONK: John Kirvan to Alison Monk,* 14 May 1977. 
MIDDLETON—BROTHERS: David Middleton to Rosalind Brothers,* 26 March 
1977, 
SCHAAF—HAMMOND: Derek Schaaf* to Elizabeth Hammond,* 16 April 1977. 
DEATHS 
ALLAN, Eve (Gunasekera) wife uf Malcolm Allan, 1 May 1977. 
ALLEN, Maurice, 27 February 1977. 
CLARKE, Beatrice, wife of Ralph Clarke, 28 March 1977. 
FINLAY, Frederic, 24 March 1977. 
LORD, Madeleine (Dring), wife of Roger Lord, 26 March 1977. 
WILLIAMS, Grace, 10 February 1977. 
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OBITUARY 
MADELEINE DRING 


Having won a scholarship to the Junior Department at the age of ten, 
Madeleine was quickly seen by Angela Bull, the Department's first Director, 
to possess exceptional dramatic, musical, and imaginative qualities. Many of 
her contemporaries remember her performances as a child, and later her incidental 
music to Angela's Christmas plays: these took place during the war in the 
(unheated) Parry Theatre, and, fortified by sandwiches and flasks of Bovril, the 
rehearsals occupied our Saturday afternoons. At such an impressionable age, 
these experiences must have been vitally important for Madeleine, artd con- 
tributed greatly to the love she had of the theatre and everything connected 
with it. She later won a scholarship to the College and studied composition with 
Herbert Howells and Vaughan Williams. 

The list of her accomplishments is both impressive and long. A_ serious 
composer, her published works include music for piano, voice, flute, oboe, harp, 
string quartet, and light orchestra. Her Trio for flute, oboe, and piano was 
first performed at the Florida International Festival by Peter Lloyd, Roger Lord, 
and André Previn. She also wrote much educational music and _ scripts, lyrics, 
and incidental music for radio, Ty, and the theatre. She performed as actress, 
singer, and pianist in West End revues, and was deeply interested in philosophy 
and things of the spirit. Despite this prolific output and the wealth 
and diversity of her talent, nobody could have been more modest or more fun, 
or more perceptive and sensitive to the needs of others. She shared these 
qualities with her beloved teacher Percy Buck, who taught her as a child, and 
she considered that the time spent at College during this period of her life was 
of great value and significance to her. 

Many readers will have known her mainly through her involvement with 
the College ‘At Home’, and it is hard to realize that she will no longer be 
physically present on these occasions to weld together with her expertly-spun 
thread of wit, satire, gaiety, and sentiment the varied items of the programme 
which are annually brought together, rehearsed and produced for our entertain- 
ment. Her performances on these occasions seemed so natural and easy, as the 
best ones always do, yet they were polished and perfected down to the last 
detail with as much care and fastidious craftsmanship as if she had been performing 
a concerto. 

There are many of us who will miss her dearly, and our own special sympathy 
goes to her husband, Roger Lord the oboist, who was a fellow student, and 
to her son Jeremy. Rather than that we should dwell on the shock and sadness 
of her sudden passing, she would be happy to know that we remember her as a 
rare spirit whose warmth and friendship will remain vivid and alive. 

Michael Gough Matthews 


EVE ALLAN (GUNASEKERA) 

Her many friends at the Rcm were shocked and saddened to hear of Eve's 
death in April this year. Taken ill in the USA only a short while after she 
had gone there with her husband, she did not live long after being brought 
home to England. 

Born in Ceylon, she studied at the Conservatoire of St. Cecilia in Rome 
before entering the rcm in 1972 to take Piano and Accompaniment as her principal 
studies. 

In spite of recurring ill-health she took her Arcm in 1975, and during her last 
year she married Malcolm Allan whom she had met at the Imperial College. 

Eve had a lovable and friendly personality, not without some dry wit and 
sense of humour. She possessed also a natural charm and old-world courtesy. In 


her short life she endeared herself to all who knew her. 
Joan Trimble 


MAURICE ALLEN 

Maurice Allen, whose death was announced on 27 February 1977, was 
educated at St. John’s, Leatherhead, the rcm (1923-24) and Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he was Organ Scholar. He was Director of Music at Cranle'gh 
(1924-1937) and at Wellington College (1937-1962). He was President of the 
Music Masters’ Association in 1937 and the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
in 1967. He also served for a long period as Treasurer of the MMA. 

At Wellington he helped to provide a musical and dramatic ambience in 
which not only artistic boys could flourish but where, with Kenneth Green, 
the first production of Peter Grimes was designed and Britten and Pears became 


regular visitors. 
Behind the avuncular twinkle in the eye lay a determination and purpose 
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of steel. He had an immense capacity for lasting friendship with generations of 
boys, artistic and non-artistic alike. He was the great Mentor. 
Jared Armstrong 


FREDERIC FINLAY 

Frederic. Finlay, who died on 24 March 1977, was born 9 June 1902, and 
came to the College from Adelaide, Australia, in 1934 to study organ playing, 
with conducting as second study. We were students together in W. H. Reed’s 
conducting class, and I well remember our first meeting during a Third Orchestra 
concert, and how we became friends as he came off the platform after conducting 
a couple of pieces from Elgar's ‘Wand of Youth’ Suite, No. 2. Our friendship 
continued steadily through the years, as well as our mutual admiration and 
love for the music of Elgar. 

On his return to Adelaide in 1935 Fred took up a position as organist and 
choirmaster at St. Augustine's, Unley, and later at other churches, spending 
his last fifteen years at St. Michael's, Mitcham, and retiring at the beginning of 
this year—faithful service stretching well over forty years. He was very active 
as a teacher and had an organ erected in his home, a fact which delighted me 
when I stayed with him during a tour of Australia and New Zealand in 1965. 
He was also for many years Director of Music at Unley High School. 

Fred was a fine, self-effacing musician and a warm-hearted and loyal 
personality. He will be gratefully remembered by his family and many friends. 

William L. Reed 


JOHN TATAM 
John Tatam died on 26 January 1977 within three days of his 83rd birthday. 
In 1911 he won an Open Scholarship at the rcm where he studied under Parratt, 
Stanford, Walford Davies, Charles Wood and others. In 1914 he was elected 
Lord Charles Bruce Scholar and at both the Associateship and Fellowship 
examinations of the reco he won the Lafontaine prizes in 1915. Subsequently 
he was commissioned in the Third 60th Rifles and served with them in Salonika. 
He joined the music staff at Oundle in 1919 as Assistant to Clement Spurling, 
succeeding him as Director in 1936, He thus inherited the Oundle tradition of 
concerts—particularly the Mass in B Minor—performed by the whole School. 
He was a brilliant organist and a kindly, patient, and encouraging teacher. On 
the organ he could either simulate a full orchestra accompanying a concerto or, 
with impish delight, imitate a Wurlitzer, In 1946-7 he was President of the 
Music Masters’ Association and since 1943 had been an Examiner for the Associ- 
ated Board, After his retirement from Oundle in 1953 he undertook numerous 
foreign tours for the Board and continued to mark written work almost up to 
the time of his death, 
For many years he and his wife lived in happy retirement in Surrey 
and last year they celebrated their Diamond Wedding. 
Robin Miller 


DORA GARLAND 

Dora Garland (Mrs Harold Darke), who was born in 1893, died on 3 July 
1977, only some seven months after her husband, whom she had met when both 
were students of the Rcm and whom she married in 1918. 

At the College she was a pupil of Maurice Sons and won the Tagore Gold 
Medal for the outstanding woman student of her year. In 1913, one of the 
first six women to do so, she joined the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Henry 
Wood, and during the Promenade Concert Season of 1917 she made history as 
the first woman ever to lead a British Symphony Orchestra. 


GRACE WILLIAMS 

Grace Williams, born at Barry, Glamorganshire (now South Glamorganshire), 
on 19 February 1906, was of Welsh parentage. She studied first at University 
College, Cardiff, and took the degree of B mus of the University of Wales in 1926 
before coming up to the rcm, where for the next four years she worked under 
Vaughan Williams and Gordon Jacob. A travelling scholarship then enabled her 
to go to Vienna as a composition pupil of Egon Wellesz, 1930-31. 

On returning to the UK she taught at the Camden School for Girls, London, 
from 1931 to 1946, and a considerable number of compositions, including the 
concert overture, ‘Hen Walia’, and the ‘Hymn of Praise’ for chorus and orchestra, 
dates from this period. But in 1946 she returned to her native county, and 
devoted herself to composition and to educational work for the ssc. Her other 
compositions include a symphonic legend, ‘Rhiannon’, a suite for strings, ‘The 
Dark Island’, music to the Welsh film ‘Blue Scar’, a Violin Concerto, a number 
of songs with piano or orchestral accompaniment, and some arrangements of 
Welsh folk-songs. 
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COLLEGE RECORD : Programmes, Examinations, Prizes 


Easter Term Concerts, 1977 


§ Scholar t Associated Board Scholar © Exhibitioner 


4 January PIANO RECITAL 

Janusz Stechley$ 
CHOPIN Andante spianato e Grande Polonaise, Op. 22. SCHUMANN Carnaval, 
Op. 9. LISZT Sonata in b minor. 


13 January CHAMBER CONCERT 

HAYDN 4tet in C, Op. 54/2; The Guadagnini Quartet, Jennifer Nickson§, Julie 
Taylor? violins, Richard Muncey viola, John Chillingworth cello, PURCELL 
Suite No. 5 in C, CROFT Suite No. 3 in c minor, TOMKINS Pavan and Galliard: 
Earl of Strafford; Linda Nicholson spinet. BRAHMS Sonata in A, Op, 100; Pauline 
Lowbury violin, Jane Dodd piano. RAVEL Introduction and Allegro; Annabel 
Etkind harp, Richard Aylwin, Jane Campbell violins, Colin Start viola, Andrew 
Shulman§ cello, Stephen Norris’ flute, David Fuest clarinet. 


24 January INFORMAL CONCERT 

LISZT Petrarch’s 104th Sonnet; Michael Cook§ piano, ELGAR Sonata for violin 
and piano in e minor, Op. 82; Nicholas Woodall", Maureen Parrington, POULENC 
Sonata for piano duet; Clare Van Kampen, Neil Maclean, 


27 January THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader David Greed 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
ROSSINI Overture ‘Semiramide’; Doron Salomon conductor, DVORAK Concerto 
for Violin; Josephine Herivelf, DEBUSSY Danses for harp and string orchestra; 
Clifford Lantaff§. GERSHWIN Concerto in F for piano; Irrita Kuchmy§ (solo 
trumpet: Guy Barker). 


31 January THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 

BEETHOVEN Clarinet Trio, Op. 11. FIBICH Stet, Op. 42, Keith Puddy clarinet, 
Alan Civil horn, Frances Mason violin, Eileen Croxford cello, David Parkhouse 
piano. 


1 February CENTENARY OF THOMAS DUNHILL 

DUNHILL Phantasy Suite, Op. 91; Richard Wedlake{ clarinet, Kathryn Stott 
piano. DUNHILL Song-cycle ‘The wind among the reeds’; Robert Chilcott tenor, 
Margaret Fingerhut piano. DUNHILL Three short pieces, Op. 81; Valerie Darke§ 
oboe, Margaret Fingerhut piano. BRAHMS 5Btet in f minor for piano and strings, 
Op. 34; Gregory Squiret, Carolyn Franks§ violins, Colin Start viola, Boris Webster§ 
cello, Susan Rennie piano. 


7 February MUSIC BY BRITISH COMPOSERS 
FINZI Four songs; Stephen Alder bass-baritone, Jane Robinson piano, BERKELEY 
Sonatina for flute and piano, Op. 13; Jonathan Bager{, Helen Johnson, DELIUS 
Five songs; Janet Courtenay! soprano, Alexander Wells piano. BRITTEN Sonata 
in C for cello and piano, Op. 65; Helen Verney, Eva Luet. 


8 February THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader David Towse 
Conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
HAYDN Symphony No. 102 in B flat; Emily Brown conductor. DEBUSSY La Mer. 
LISZT Concerto No. 1 in E flat for piano; David Green, SIBELIUS Symphony 


No. 5, Op. 82. 


106 February CHAMBER CONCERT 

PROKOFIEV Piano sonata No. 3 in a minor, Op. 28; Richard Graves. WOLF Five 
songs; Helen Lawson soprano, Jacqueline Slade piano. SCHUMANN Adagio and 
Allegro for cello and piano, Ov. 70; Sarah Sutton, Michael Cook&. POULENC 
Song-cycle ‘La Courte Paille’; Rebecca Moseley-Morgan§ soprano, Bryan Evans{ 
piano. BEETHOVEN Serenade in D for flute, violin, and viola, Op, 25; Peter 
Lewis, Jane Oldham?t, Beatrice Loveday. 
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14 February INFORMAL CONCERT 

FRANCAIX Wind 5tet; Margaret Campbell§ flute, David Thomas oboe, David Fuest 
clarinet, Simon Rayner horn, Geoffrey Colmer bassoon. SCHUMANN Liederkreis, 
Op. 39 (Nos. 1-6); Grant Smith baritone, Stewart Emerson piano. MOZART Trio 
in FE flat, K. 498; Oskar Ingolfsson clarinet, Tomds Tichauer viola, Timothy Careyt 
piano. 


14 February THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 

Workshop: ELGAR Piano 5tet in a minor, Op. 84; lst movt, David Towse®, 
Graham Pyatt violins, Kathryn Burgess® viola, William Paterson cello, Stephen 
Betteridge piano, 2nd movt, Catherine Lordt, Jane Price§ violins, Nicola Hurton$ 
viola, Anup Biswas cello, Vivien Ngot piano. 3rd movt. Michael Ardron, Nicola 
Hurton§ violins, Beatrice Loveday viola, Andrew Shulman§ cello, Valerie Ash- 
worth piano, 

Concert; HAYDN Trio in E flat for violin, cello, and piano, HXV 30. ELGAR 
Piano Stet in a minor, Op. 84, The Music Group of London: Frances Mason, 
Andrew Watkinson violins, Christopher Wellington viola, Eileen Croxford cello, 
David Parkhouse piano, 


15 February THE EARLY MUSIC GROUP 

TELEMANN Sonata in F; Janelle Scialla, Fiona Piall treble recorders, Philip 
Cooper bass viol, Terry McNamara harpsichord. PASQUALI Sonata for 2 continuo 
keyboards; Terry McNamara, Sara Stowe§. VAN EYCK Malsimms: Janelle Scialla 
descant recorder. ISAAC Three Carmina for recorder consort; Fiona Piall, Kim 
Lawson, Janelle Scialla, David Horn, C.P.E, BACH Sonata in D; Marianne Herring 
transverse flute. MASCHERA/FRESCOBALDI 2 pieces for recorder consort; 
Fiona Piall, Kim Lawson, Janelle Scialla, David Horn. D. SCARLATTI 2 Essercizi 
In f minor, K, 238-9; David Hoyland harpsichord. HANDEL Sonata in c minor, Op. 
2/1; David Horn recorder, Julie Miller baroque violin. Nicola Thompson bass violin, 
Terry McNamara harpsichord. 


18 February THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Bradley Creswick§ 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
BACH Harpsichord Concerto in d minor; Melvyn Tan§. SCHUBERT Symphony 
No, 5 in B flat, BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 2 in D, 


24 February THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader Jul‘e Taylort 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
WAGNER Prelude to Parsifal; Paul Schwartz conductor. BEETHOVEN Piano Con- 
certo No, 5 in E flat; Janusz Stechley§. TIPPETT Symphony No. 2; RAVEL Poéme 
choréographique. 


28 February INFORMAL CONCERT 

KABALEVSKY Piano sonata No. 3, Op. 46; Jacqueline Slade. HINDEMITH Sonata 
for viola and piano; Robert Duncan{, John Lenehan, GEOFFREY WRIGHT Five 
characters; Jonathan Small§ oboe, Grant McKay bassoon, Monika Vogel piano. 


7 March SERATA ITALIANA 
Italian Class directed by Lella Alberg 

WILLAERT/CAIMO/ARCADELT Three Madrigals; Michael Christie leader. 
MONTEVERDI Duet ‘Pur ti miro’; Amanda Muir soprano, Garry Sutcliffe tenor, 
Stewart Emerson harpsichord. CAVALLI The lament of Cassandra; Margaret 
Waterson soprano, Stewart Emerson piano LEO Duet ‘Dal tuo soglio luminoso 
Kathryn Middleton soprano, Felicity Luxton contralto, Tony Pedretti piano. 
G. SCARLATTI Sonata; Annick Thomas guitar, GLUCK Duet ‘Vieni appaga il tuo 
consorte’ Rebecca Moseley-Morgan$ soprano, Stuart Petersen§ counter-tenor, 
Bryan Evans{ piano. MOZART Duet ‘Via resti servita; Jane Morris, Amanda Muir 
sopranos, Stewart Emerson piano. MOZART ‘Batti, batti’; Margaret Waterson 
soprano, Stewart Emerson piano, ROSSINI 2 Duets; Lorna Gyton soprano, 
Elizabeth Pusinelli mezzo soprano, Bryan Evans§ piano. BELLINI ‘Oh quante volte’, 
CILEA ‘Poveri fiori’; Cathryn Pope soprano, Bryan Evans{ piano. VERDI ‘Caro 
nome’; Rebecca Moseley-Morgan§ soprano, Bryan Evans{ piano. VERDI ‘Ella 
giammai m’amd, ‘Vecchia zimarra’; Simon Evans baritone, Tony Pedretti piano. 
ANON ‘Santa Lucia’; Stephen Miles tenor, Sarah Keown piano. 
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10 March THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader David Greed 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
DEBUSSY Prélude & l’aprés-midi d’un faune; Margaret Campbell$ flute. BIZET 
Jeux d’enfants. FRANCK Symphonic Variations; Lorna Fulford§ piano, ARENSKY 
Variations on a theme by Tchaikovsky, Op. 35a. TCHAIKOVSKY Mozartiana, Op. 61. 


14 March INFORMAL CONCERT 

GORDON JACOB Scherzo; Gaynor Woodhouse, Guy Barker trumpets, Louise 
Arthur horn, Martin Koch$ trombone. BRAHMS Five songs; Janice Alford mezzo- 
soprano, Bryan Evans‘ piano, DUTILLEUX Sonata for oboe and piano;- David 
Cowley’, Bryan Evans®. R. STRAUSS Serenade, Op. 7; Louise Glanville, Estella Yu 
flutes, Gillian Taylor, Susan Paul oboes, Kenneth Thompson, Susan Hurrell 
clarinets, Michael Jonest, Liane Brisley bassoons, Fiona Cunningham, David 
Rapsey, Martin Taggart, Timothy Caister horns, Brian Kingsley tuba. 


14 March THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY ENSEMBLE 

directed by EDWIN ROXBURGH and STEPHEN SAVAGE 
VARESE Octandre; Stephen Savage conductor. STOCKHAUSEN Zeitmasse; David 
Sutton conductor. XENAKIS’ Akrata, Paul Schwartz conductor. BERIO 
Laborintus II; Sally Burgess mezzo soprano solo, Deborah Goody, Jane Stanford 
sopranos, Grant Smith speaker, Stephen Norris! flute, Neil Sissons electronics, 
Emily Brown assistant conductor, Stephen Savage conductor. 


15 March PIANO RECITAL BY BELA SIKI 

In aid of the Cyril Smith Prize Fund 
MOZART Sonata in B flat, K. 333. BEETHOVEN Sonata in C, Op, 53, CHOPIN 
Ballade No. 3 in A flat, Op. 47; Scherzo No. 2 in b flat minor, Op, 31; Three 
Mazurkas; Andante spianato and Polonaise, Op, 22. 


16 March GUITAR RECITAL 

W. LAWES Suite, GRANADOS Intermezzo, PETIT Tarantella; Lynne Gangbar, 
Chris Lyall guitars. CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO Fantasia; Chris Lyall guitar, 
Klara Clark piano. HANDEL Sonata in d minor; Catherine Lord violin, Annick 
Thomas guitar. GIULIANI Serenade; Jane Oldham violin, Sarah Sutton cello, 
Adrian Lee guitar. ANDREW CRAWFORD Four Pictures (1st performance); 
Andrew Crawford flute, Mike Christie cello, Simon Rogers guitar. 

F. SOR Seguidilla; Jane Stanford soprano, Alan Ferguson guitar, HUME Tobacco 
is love; F. SOR Prepare me la Tumbe; Geoffrey Lough bass, Graham Newling 
guitar. RAVEL Pavane pour une infante défunte; GRANADOS Oriental; Caroline 
Shelton, Robert Hoy guitars. RODRIGO 3 Songs, BRITTEN 3 Folk-songs; Susannah 
Self soprano, Clive Betts guitar. BRITTEN Nocturnal; Vincent Lindsey Clark 
guitar. MYERS Cavatina, GRANADOS Dance No. 6; Richard Vaughan, Vincent 
Lindsey Clark guitars. 


17 March THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Bradley Creswickt 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
BEETHOVEN Overture, Leonora No. 3. MOZART Concerto for oboe, K, 314; 
David Cowley. MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 4 in A, Op. 90. 


18 March BACH CANTATA CHOIR AND ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylort 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 
BACH Trauermusik, BWV 198; Barbara Nias soprano, Catherine Rogers§ alto, 
Robert Chilcott tenor, Jacek Strauch§ bass. MOZART Requiem, K, 626; Janis 
Kelly§ soprano, Jayne Lawton alto, Philip Salmon{ tenor, Peter Medhurst bass. 


22 March THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader David Towse{ 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
BARTOK Piano Concerto No. 3; Michiko Matsumura. BRITTEN Ballet ‘The Prince 
of the Pagodas’ (ed. Lankester). 


24 March RCM CHORUS AND THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 

conductor DAVID WILLCOCKS 
STRAVINSKY Mass for mixed chorus and double wind quintet; Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments (1947 version); Symphony of Psalms. 
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PIANOFORTE (performing) 
*Richard Anthony Graves 
Irrita Laura Kuchmy 
Emily Louise Raymer 
Noriko Tsuchihashi 
“Adrian Williams 
PIANOFORTE (teaching) 
Valerie Grace Ashworth 
Susan M. Barratt 
Josephine Bedford 
Robert James Nicholas Coleridge 
Christine Elizabeth Ellis 
Valerie Evans 
Patrick Fitzpatrick 
Helen Ann Johnson 
Kevin Graham Leese 
Moyra Joy Lewis 
Neil Andrew Maclean 
Helen Marston 
Janice Eleanor Phillimore 
Michael Rosewell 
Carol Joy Sheppard 
Adrienne Kay Windridge 
Elisabeth Janette Wooding 
ORGAN (performing) 
Andrew Lucas 
ORGAN (teaching) 
Maurice Ivan Coates 
Adrian Vernon Fish 
Mark Hugh Jones 
STRINGS (performing) 
Violin: 
Fay Evans 
*David Harrison Towse 
Viola: 
James Lyall Sleigh 
Violoncello: 
Jeanette Helen Mountain 
William Thomas Paterson 
STRINGS (teaching) 
Violin: 
Richard Aylwin 
*Sarah. Hewitt-Jones 
Jennifer Hoskison 
*Rachel Isserlis 
Lynn Heather Kelly 
*Gillian Emily Rutland 
Ian John Taylor 
Jayne Alison Thom 


ARCM Diplomas, April 1977 


Joy Scott Prize (joint award) ............. 
Vivien Hamilton Prize (joint award) .. 
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* With Honours 


Viola: 
Ann Gilleece 
*Colin John Start 
Joy Crystal Watson 
Violoncello: 
*John Andrew Forbes Clark-Maxwell 
Janet Elizabeth Reed 
*Nicola Mary Thompson 
HARP (performing) 
Jeanette Victoria Cordery 
*Mair Eluned Pierce 
WIND (performing) 
Oboe: 
Jonathan Alan Small 
Bassoon: 
Jane Elizabeth Mercy 
Horn: 
Peter Francomb 
Stephanie Marsland 
Trumpet: 
Lesley Sidey 
WIND (teaching) 
Flute: 
Jonathan Graham Booty 
Peter Lewis 
Nicola Lydia Lindo 
Oboe: 
Christopher Hugh Norman 
Susan Jane Paul 
Gillian Katrina Taylor 
Clarinet: 
Victoria Medcalf 
*Keir Andrew Rowe 
5 Bassoon: 
Geoffrey Kenneth Colmer 
Trumpet: 
Lynda Kay Nicholson 
SINGING (performing) 
Jacqueline S. Branson-Jones 
*Helen Alison Lawson 
George William Pearce 
Randall Staley 
Barbara May Wade 
SINGING (teaching) 

Stephen Charles Alder 
Marion Lesley Cutter 
HARPSICHORD (performing) 
Sara Elizabeth Stowe 

GUITAR (performing) 
Lynne Carol Gangbar 
David Pash 


Easter Term Prizes, 1977 


sheeea bees Margaret Fingerhut, Kathryn Stott 


... Rosemary Walter, Yolande Wrigley 


Ellen Marie Curtis Prize of £20 .......... cca eR I ARN Vivien Ngo 
Ellen Marie Curtis Prize of £10 ...... Bryan Evans 
Susan Connell Memorial Prize (£18 each player) ...... Jennifer Nickson, Julie Taylor, 


Richard Muncey, John Chillingworth 





Summer Term Concerts and Opera, 1977 


§ Scholar = Associated Board Scholar © Exhibitioner 


28 April CHAMBER CONCERT 

RAMEAU Suite in a minor, ‘Premier Livre’; David Hoyland harpsichord. 
HINDEMITH Sonata; Paul Burnett horn, Bryan Evans, piano, REGER Phantasie 
und Fuge (Bach); Duncan Archard organ. 


2 May INFORMAL CONCERT 

ALBENIZ Iberia, I, 1 and 2; Rachel Franklin§ piano. CHAUSSON Poéme; Madeleine 
Mitchell§ violin, Timothy Careyt piano. DELIUS Four Songs; Joy Naylor soprano, 
Jayne Lawton piano. GLAZOUNOV Study No. 2, BARTOK Dance in Bulgarian 
Rhythm No. 1 (Mikrokosmos VI); Margaret Lynn piano. 


10 May ABENDLIEDER 

J. STRAUSS G'schichten aus dem Wienerwald; German Choral Class, Michael 
Rosewell piano, Peter Medhurst conductor. 2 Minstrel Songs (XVI century); 
Stuart Petersen$ counter-tenor, Paul Beier lute, Janelle Scialla, Fiona Piall 
recorders, Philip Cooper bass viol. SCHUBERT/SCHUMANN Four songs; Janis 
Kelly$ soprano, Stewart Emerson piano. MENDELSSOHN Three songs; Cathryn 
Pope soprano, Stewart Emerson piano. JENSEN Three songs; Philip Salmon tenor, 
Jayne Lawton piano. BRAHMS Two songs; Lindsay Empson counter-tenor, Philip 
Robinson piano. WOLF/J. LITTLEJOHN Two songs; Elaine Hammonds mezzo- 
soprano, Michael Rosewell piano. J. STRAUSS Slingerlust-polka; Janis Kelly$ 
soprano, Judith Barnes alto, Philip Salmon! tenor, Peter Hall bass, Michael 
Rosewell piano. J. STRAUSS Extracts from Die Fledermaus; The German Class 
Chorus with Barbara Nias, Janis Kelly§, Rebecca Moseley-Morgan$, Philip Salmon{ 
Elaine Hammonds soloists, Michael Rosewell piano, Peter Medhurst conductor. 


12 May CHAMBER CONCERT 

SAINT-SAENS Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 28; Christopher Ling§ violin, Kathryn 
Stott§ piano. RAWSTHORNE Suite for Flute, Viola, and Harp; Margaret Campbell§ 
flute, Garth Knox viola, Clifford Lantaff§ harp. ENESCO Concertstlck; Joy Watson 
viola, Richard Graves piano. SCHUBERT Wanderer Fantasie, Op, 15; Frances 
Eagar piano. 


16 May INFORMAL CONCERT 

BEETHOVEN Andante Favori in F, LISZT Hungarian Rhapsody No, 6; Mirlam 
Beberashvili piano, DVORAK Romantic Pieces, Op. 75/1, WIENIAWSKI Scherzo 
Tarantelle, Op. 16; Rachel Isserlis!) violin, Michael Cook§ piano, R, STRAUSS 
Drei Lieder der Ophelia, Op. 67; Jacqueline Flowers soprano, Lydia Adams piano, 
IRELAND Fantasy-Sonata (1943); David Fuest clarinet, Timothy Carey piano. 


17 May EARLY MUSIC CONCERT 
DANIELL/DOWLAND/MORLEY Three pieces for mixed consort; Julle Miller 
violin, David Horn renaissance recorder/flute, Philip Cooper bass viol, Paul Beier 
lute, Simon Rogerts cittern, Adrian Lee bandora. PACHELBEL Canon for 3 violins; 
Theresa Caudle, Judith Curtis, Julie Miller baroque violins, Clare Sutherland 
harpsichord. M. de la BARRE Suite in d minor; Marianne Herring transverse flute, 
Clare Sutherland harpsichord, Susan Rennie bass viol. DOWLAND Fantasie No, 7; 
Paul Beier lute. D. SCARLATTI 2 Sonatas in d minor, K. 516-7; Sara Stowe$ 
harpsichord. MONTECLAIR Sixiéme Concert, Janelle Scialla, Lisa Beznosiuk 
transverse flutes. JENKINS 2 Fantasies, in F and D; Julie Miller violin, Philip 
Cooper, Elizabeth Page bass viols, Terry McNamara organ. TELEMANN Fantasia 
in d minor; David Horn recorder. HANDEL Sonata in a minor, Op. 1/4; Janelle 
Scialla recorder, Terry McNamara harpsichord, Elizabeth Page bass viol. L. 
COUPERIN Suite in a minor; Linda Nicholson harpsichord, FASCH Trio-sonata 
in G; Janelle Scialla flute, Fiona Piall, David Horn recorders, Terry McNamara 
harpsichord, Philip Cooper bass viol. 


20 May THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR 
THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader David Greed 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 
BACH Cantata No. 82; Peter Hall bass, VIVALDI Mottetto, ‘Nulla in Mundo Pax 
Sincera’; Janis Kelly§ soprano. BACH Cantata No, 84; Cathryn Pope soprano, 
Alison Jepson’ oboe, Morley Whitehead organ, Caroline Neil§ cello continuo. 
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23 May STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ORATORIO CONCERT 
leader Peter Stark 
organist Bernard Barker 
conductors ALAN HORSEY*, DORON SALOMON+ 
*FAURE Requiem; Joy Naylor soprano, Grant Smith baritone. +~ROSSINI Stabat 
Mater; Jean Wilkinson soprano, Janice Alford mezzo-soprano, Stuart Horner 
tenor, Peter Hall bass. 


24 May THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader David Towse® 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
ELIZABETH LUTYENS Concert Aria (1st performance); Susan Smyth-Tyrrell 
contralto, R. STRAUSS Oboe Concerto; Jonathan Small§. MAHLER Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn; Janice Alford contralto, Paul Wilson baritone. 


26 May COBBETT PRIZE CONCERT 

adjudicator JOHN GARDNER 
SCOTT GLECKLER Freer thou; David Fuest clarinet, Boris Webster§ cello, 
Alexander Wells piano, ROBERTO SIERRA Clarinet 5tet; David Fuest, clarinet, 
Richard Aylwin, Madeleine Mitchell§ violins, Colin Start viola, Michael Christie 
cello, 


30 May INFORMAL CONCERT 

BOISMORTIER Sonata in F, Op, 7/1; Clare Mace, Louise Glanville, Felicity Kent 
flutes. BEETHOVEN An die ferne Geliebte, Op. 98; Kevin Austin bass, Gérald 
Proulx plano, MESSIAEN Le Merle Noir; Jonathan Bager! flute, Claire van Kampen 
piano. LISZT Waldesrauschen, No, 1, CHOPIN Scherzo No. 3 in c sharp minor; 
Bryan Evans! piano. 


30 May THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader David Greed 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
BACH Suite No, 2 in b minor (BWV 1067); Margaret Campbell§ flute, BEETHOVEN 
Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 19; Elizabeth Hammond. RIVIER Concertino for Viola 
and Orchestra; Martin Kellyt, BEETHOVEN Symphony No, 4, Op. 60. 


2 June CONCERT TO CELEBRATE THE 75th BIRTHDAY 
OF ANGUS MORRISON 
RCM CHORUS/THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
leader Julie Taylor 
conductor DAVID WILLCOCKS 

ALBENIZ Evocation. El] Puerto. BRAHMS Sonata in f minor, Op. 5; Angus Morrison 
solo pianoforte. CONSTANT LAMBERT The Rio Grande; Angus Morrison, solo 
piano, Catherine Rogers contralto. WALTON Coronation Te Deum (Bernard 
Barker, solo organ), 


8 June CHAMBER CONCERT 

devoted to the music of Fauré 
String 4tet in e minor, Op. 121; Gregory Squiret, Carolyn Franks§ violins, 
Colin Start viola, Boris Webster§ cello, La Bonne Chanson, Op. 61; Paul Wilson$ 
baritone, Harriet Lawson piano. Piano 4tet in c minor, Op. 15; Alison Kay® violin, 
Garth Knox viola, Helen Verney cello, Rosemary Walker! piano. 


10 June THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Pauline Lowbury 
conductor RAPHAEL SOMMER 
GLINKA Overture ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’. TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto in 
D; Bradley Creswickt. DYORAK Symphony No. 8 in G. 


14 June CONCERT IN THE MUSEUM 

The programme Was centred On One instrument, the newly-restored grand piano- 
forte by John Broadwood and Son, built in 1799, and consisted of music which 
could have been heard in London that year. The pianoforte was restored by 
Adlam Burnett and is tuned to a=415. 

S. WEBBE (the elder)/CALLCOTT 2 Glees; Robert Chilcott, Philip Salmon tenors, 
Paul Wilson bass. HAYDN 3 Canzonettas; Elizabeth Gardner soprano, Jayne 
Lawton piano. HAYDN Sonata No. 60 in C; Melvyn Tan piano. Three pieces 
for BARREL ORGAN (Broderip and Wilkinson, 1798-1808). BEETHOVEN La 
Tiranna, Adelaide; Robert Chilcot tenor, Ruth Dyson piano. KOTZWARA The 
Battle of Prague, Op. 23; Oliver Davies piano, Francis Wells violin, Elizabeth 
Wells violoncello, Mark Fitz-Gerald cannon. R. J. S. STEVENS Trio, ‘O strike 
the harp’; Joy Naylor soprano, Catherine Rogerts alto, Paul Wilson bass, Julia 
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Hazelton, Jayne Lawton piano. HAYDN ‘God preserve the Emperor Francis’: 
Joy Naylor soprano, Catherine Rogers alto, Paul Wilson bass, Jayne Lawton piano. 
16 June COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 

PAUL SCHWARTZ Pentagram; first performance directed by the composer, HEINZ 
HOLLIGER Trio; Valerie Darke§$ oboe, Tomas Tichauer viola, Emily Mitchell$ harp. 
28 June CHAMBER CONCERT 

BACH Sonata No. 2 in D; Sarah Sutton cello, Michael Cook$ piano, SCHUMANN 
String 4tet in a minor, Op. 41/1; Nicholas Woodall!, Gregory Warren Wilson 
violins, Joy Watson viola, Andrew Shulman§ cello. SAINT-SAENS Caprice on 
Danish and Russian airs, Op. 79; Peter Lewis flute, Andrew Knights oboe, David 
Fuest clarinet, Kathryn Stott$ piano. RAKHMANINOV Suite No, 2 far 2 pianos, 
Op. 17; Timothy Careyt, Bryan Evans‘. 


1 July IMPROVISATION GROUP CONCERT 
director JOHN LAMBERT 

Dances and Commentaries based on Froberger; Douglas Gould xylorimba, Barring- 
ton Pheloung double bass, David Sutton harpsichord, Jeffery Wilson vibraphone. 
DOUGLAS GOULD Music for vibraphone and piano; Jeffery Wilson, Douglas 
Gould. HOMAGE a STEVE REICH; Douglas Gould piano, John Lambert celeste, 
David Sutton harpsichord. MUSIC FROM THE MOUTH; Full Ensemble. DAVID 
SUTTON Progressions for 4 keyboards; Douglas Gould piano, John Lambert 
harpsichord, David Sutton celeste, Nicholas Wilson piano. Monodies from Klimt: 
an improvisation based on the painting ‘Erwartung’: Full Ensemble—Geoffrey 
Gait percussion/ violin, Douglas Gould keyboards/clarinet/percussion, John Lambert 
keyboards, Barrington Phelong guitar/viol/double bass, Neil Sissons electronics, 
David Sutton keyboards/percussion, Jeffery Wilson clarinet/saxophone/ percussion, 
Nicholas Wilson flute/percussion/keyboards. 


5 July THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader David Towse 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
RAVEL Shéhérezade; Jacqueline Edwards. BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No, 3; 
Timothy Careyt. TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5. 


7 July THE FIRST ORCHESTRA/RCM CHORUS 
leader Julie Taylor 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
WEBER Overture ‘Abu Hassan’; Doron Salomon conductor, PROKOFIEV Piano 
Concerto No. 3 in C, Op. 26; Kathryn Stott’. BERG Drei Orchestersticke, Op, 6; 
DELIUS Appalachia; Peter Hall baritone. 


11 July ELECTRONIC MUSIC CONCERT 

director LAWRENCE CASSERLEY 
Variation 1; The Ensemble, RICHARD AYLWIN/JEREMY RYDER/NEIL SISSONS/ 
NICHOLAS WILSON Four Musique Concréte Exercises. SCOTT GLECKLER Space- 
scape; David Fuest clarinet, Philip Cowley trombone, Clifford Lantaff§ harp, 
Boris Webster§ cello, Pedro Silmon graphics. VINAO Dance for an Imaginary 
Folk Music. RUIZ DEL POZO Two Peruvian Moments. Variation 2; The Ensemble, 
Jeremy Ryder, Arturo Ruiz del Pozo, Neil Sissons, Alejandro Vinao, Nicholas 
Wilson live electronics. 


11 July THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader David Greed 
conductor JOHN FORSTER 
WEBER Overture ‘Oberon’; SCHUBERT Symphony No, 8 in b minor; TCHAIKOV- 
SKY Polonaise and Waltz from Eugene Onegin. WEBER Concerto No, 1 In f 
minor, Op. 73 for Clarinet; Michael Pearce§$. SMETANA Overture ‘The Bartered 
Bride’. 


13*, 147, 15* July THE OPERA SCHOOL 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
producer DOUGLAS CRAIG 

CILEA Adriana Lecouvreur. Deborah Goody Mlle Jouvenot, Elaine Hammonds 
Mlle Dangeville, Robert Chilcott Poisson, Kenneth James Quinault, *Grant Smith, 
+Paul Wilson Michonnet, Robert Ramus Abbé de Chazeuil, *Kevin Austin, tEdgar 
Charlebois Prince de Bouillon, *Sally Burgess, * Elizabeth Gardner Adriana 
Lecouvreur, *George Pearce, Stephen Hill Maurizio, Count of Saxony, *Susan 
Smyth-Tyrrell, ~Safly Presant Princess de Bouillon, Mark Fitz-Gerald Major Domo, 
Susan Stanford Blackamoor, Jacqueline Branson-Jones Maid, Lindsay Webster, 
Garry Sutcliffe, Alma Sheehan, Sarah Dunstan, Joy Naylor players in the enter- 
tainment. Mime and Dances by Kay Lawrence. Chorus Master, Mark Fitz-Gerald. 
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Honours, Class II (Upper Division) 
Anne Beckingham 
Stuart Bower 
David 


Honours, Class If (Lower Division) 
Graham Aistrop 
Emma Hart 
Alison 


University of London Degree of B Mus, June 1977 





Valerie Darke 
Paul Schwartz 
Sutton 


Richard Hodges 
Jonathan Holmes 
Taylor 


GRSM (Graduate of the Royal Schools of Music, London) 


Final Examination 


Class I 
Alison Jepson Philip Robinson 


Class I1 (Upper Division) 
Evelyn Ayre 
Elaine Byers 
Elizabeth Coppock 
Peter Harris 


Results, July 1977 


Ruth Stebbings 


Graham Lewis 
Frances Marsh 
Anthony McNaught 
Vivien Ngo 


Jane Robinson 


Class If (Lower Division) 
Stephen Betteridge 
Walter Brewster 
Christine Collings 
John Garner 
Moira Harnett 
Anthony Jenner 
Andrew Kennaugh 
Michael 


Class Il 
Tessa Balson 
Susan Bennet 
Richard Dunster 


Clifford Lantaff 
Peter Mazur 
Peter Medhurst 
Margaret Penny 
Maurice Press 
Susan Ray-Jones 
Susan Rennie 
Rosewell 


Mark Jones 
Fiona Piall 
Andrew Richardson 


Jane Thorpe 


Pass 
Duncan Archard 
Robin Beaumont 


Klara Clark 
Susan Halfacre 


Victoria Parker 


Pass in Re-examination 
Anthony Britten 


Caroline Hamilton 


Christopher Palmer 


ARCM Diplomas, July 1977 


* With 


PIANOFORTE (performing) 
Jonathan William Higgins 
Rosemary Walker 

PIANOFORTE (teaching) 
Elizabeth Bridget Adams 
Anne Jennifer Beckingham 
Kevin Bradley 
*Timothy Michael Carey 

Nicholas Dodd 

Jonathan Stephen Holmes 

Diana Claire Loewi 

Jill Richards 


Honours 


ORGAN (Teaching) 
Graham Russell Lea-Cox 
John Leslie Purver 

STRINGS (performing) 

Violin: 
David Keith Greed 
*Peta Margaret Lowe 
Clare Langhead Robinson 
*Ann Kathleen Taylor 
Double Bass: 

*Scott Gleckler 





STRINGS (teaching) Bassoon: 


Violin: Susan Elizabeth Ray-Jones 
Julie Ann Clarke Horn: 
Sally Ann Davies *Paul Arthur Brian Burnett 
Julie Elizabeth Miller Trumpet: 
*Ann Fiona Morgan-Williams Loulla Efthimiou 
Sally Eva Quick Trombone: 
*Julie Erika Taylor Russell Lansdale Howarth 
Jacqueline Margaret Walters SINGING (performing) 
Viola: Julia Ann Beard 
Timothy Michael Homfray William David Devan 
Alison Joy Catherine Taylor Lindsay Roger Empson 
Violoncello: Charles Henry Luxford 
Andrew Philip Yeats Barbara Nias 
WIND (performing) Cathryn Pope 
Clarinet: SINGING (teaching) 
Michael J. Hambrook Peter Thomas Medhurst 
Horn: RECORDER (teaching) 
Simon James Rayner David Andrew Horn 
Trumpet: GUITAR (performing) 
Kevin Charles Morgan Dan Beckerman 
*Jane Catherine Allan TIMPANI and PERCUSSION 
Tuba: Mary Kroeber 


Nigel Graham Simmons 
WIND (teaching) 
Clarinet: 
Christine Glenister 


Annual Examinations: Prizes and Medals, 1977 
TAGORE GOLD MEDALS AND PETER MORRISON PRIZE OF £50 EACH 
(For the most distinguished students of the year) 


1. Julie Taylor 
2. Peter Stark 








PIANOFORTE 
Grade V 
Chappell Medal and £5.25 and Peter Morrison Prize of £45 ......... Kathryn Stott 
Hopkinson Gold Medal and Sydney and Peggy Shimmin 

Prize) of, £42" ...c.cseswcsoapanssesthreinteessev seater daaneleraeetiis Margaret Fingerhut 
Hopkinson Silver Medal and Sydney and Peggy Shimmin 

Prize: Of £35) cos sseues severe seveg eveve sees seen tae ese eeuaa ceca eieReanen ee Adrian Williams 
Norris "Prize Ofs830! snveeiassvcasaayivaqucasvertietnenatieareeririercast tr: David Nettle 
Grade IV 
Sydney and Peggy Shimmin Prize Of £45 ........sccccscscsssssvcssosssees Nget Sim Chin 
Ellen Shaw Williams and Marmaduke Barton Prize of £40 seoeee Bryan Evans 
Pauer and Margot Hamilton Prizes Of £35 Wicci...cccssessessceveenvccseny, not awarded 
BOrwickuPrizenote ols scorcascancasscis sseod cowatantaees uentaraear oes rgieeevennehl not awarded 


First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 
Eric Harrison Prize of music to the value of £35 





and, bedgdingtonuerize) of 1620) cicscwaavscsbereveas susaaaheeetiared Jonathan Higgins 
Herbert Sharp and McEwan Prizes of £15 Gavin Martin 
Cella) ArielifPrizes Of'S Caate dat dimussnancavi ces apsadeaPeatrrausncmes Marees Ian Gaukroger 
HARPSICHORD 
Geoffrey. Tankard Prizenolcf25 ec sccssasseiescssteassvasiiesessbanast oni rras Linda Nicholson 
Lofthouse Harpsichord Continuo Prize of £10 ..........ccesceeceeeeeeeeeeeees Sara Stowe 
ORGAN 
Grade V 
Walford DaviesPrizerof £45" iies...sssp iss katie praearatiates era ery oar cmees David Poulter 





Walford Davies Prize of £35 Rosemary Field 


Grade IV 


Geoffreyadankard rrizenofse20 Giasssesosisece suena roomed eisai ps ers oy te Richard Borrett 
Parratt Prize of £10 and Haigh Prize Of £5 ............ccscerereeerseceee Duncan Archard 
First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

Stuart: 'Prizevof flO iin vc .scessteasperpeoredces swaltvcsesdaeptovedsseens Adrian Partington 
SINGING 

Grade V 

Cuthbert Smith Award of £45 and Agnes Nicholls Harty Trophy ...... Sally Burgess 
Redvers Llewellyn Prize of £35 Elizabeth Gardner 
Henry Leslie Prize of £25 ........... OBOE EOCOPOCU OL Helen Lawson 
AlbanivPrizenof £5 cep esessecciseeeetrececes DasPesces cer stee saree ser sep ery ces Robert Ramus 





Kaye Wheeler Prize for the best Accompanist of the Grade V 
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Singing -Competitions £20) sssssss-sos7et-cosasspabaee cscrse cue seeeastes Lydia Adams 
Grade IV 


The Edgar Hurman Villar Memorial Prize of £30 ......... Jacqueline Branson-Jones 
Barbara Samuel Prize Ofc£200.,,.sestsed-sssdserrseeceesserseerss Rebecca Moseley-Morgan 
London Music Society Prize, Dan Price and Pownell Prize of £18 ...... David Devan 
Dorothy "Silke Prize OfvB15: ts5.tis.sorcsssceevedosnossscteasensocasentesnteeceieee not awarded 
Leslie Woodgate Prize of £4 and Topliss Green Prize of £8 ............ not awarded 
Henry Blower Prize Of £6 o...csscsveccssscoccsvess chin Sededecupttsads Rel aeterics not awarded 
First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

Chilver-Wilson: Prize: Of £20533 .;ah sess raasevestesowenespoerice secnweuevees Catherine Rogers 





Deborah Atkin 
Thomas Hunt 


Guilia Grisi Prize (Women) £10 .... 
Mario Grisi Prize (Men) £10 ...... 
First Year Postgraduate 

Carries TubbsPrize Of 226i crccvswscctasescsssepactadsapiecasec ses ccseteessacs siete Janis Kelly 


The Dr Saleeby Prize for Singers 


(Bass or Baritone) £50 each ...............06.0000: 1. Peter Hall 
2. Kenneth James 
Sylvia Nelis Prizes of £100 Gach .............cceecceecesescnecess 1. Sally Burgess 
2. Deborah Goody 
3. Robert Ramus 
4. Susan Smyth-Tyrrell 
Major Van Someren Godfrey Memorial Prize ............... 1. Diane Walker 
2. Grant Smith 
3. Jacqueline Edwards 
Accompanist Prize £30 ........s.sssce0e- sossecesssseseee. Stephen Betteridge 
DAUKONCOMSING NAM SULAOLVi eet sre Tten ii mnnu st baaiireb Sesivae sales ers rep Fiona Kim 
ACCOMPONISEPELIZG rept onsseapase ah cosh saseoccsbessctenenes detveceesyse ..... Andrew Ball 
Geoffrey Tankard and Beatrice Tankard Lieder Prize of £35 ..................... RAM 
ACCOMPANISUARLIZGNOl ee LO ser sunseseuncecresiacdaeeroesetinriey ee saanes \h¥odescaetes RAM 


Clara Butt Awards of £30 each . Janice Alford, Sarah Dunstan, Elizabeth Gardner, 
Elaine Hammonds, Stephen Hill, Janis Kelly, Joy Naylor, 
Susan Smyth-Tyrrell, Diane Wale Paul Wilson 


The German Language Prize of £10 ...................00085 : Naomi Johnston 
TOMA BUON ORO: EFIZOVOL G10! bass cyikesncrapiaiatvasnvesseorevaus “Margaret Waterson 
OPERA PRIZES 

MichneleMuUdign Prize roh850 mavcivesiavcetativestseeneess tseassssaek .... Mark Fitz-Gerald 
The RCM Union Prize (in memory of Phyllis Cary Foster) . vdgu tous vales Kevin Austin 
RiGOrdiPPriZemCVOCAlNSCOLe) eave evevcersseesasttesvatinni peeeuvcienssvos ease George Pearce 
MAargareteRubGlecrizel(MOVEMENDL) aaciisecedeessirareuesedass ese eeunie ress eore Grant Smith 
VIOLIN 

Grade V 

Stoutzker Prize (In memory of Albert Sammons) of £55 ............ Pauline Lowbury 
W. H. Reed and Stanley Blagrove Prize of £46 ............0..00c00000e Bradley Creswick 
Grade IV 

Howard Prize of £40 . Nicholas Woodall 


Dove Prize of £15 ...... SSE OT er Pits See Paul Mann 
Nachez Prize of £10 
First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

DOVGPRIZeOLsE 1G cacacesrentnats ceatunet aabieneies leet 4 Sarnia ewcNanwis .... Nicola Hurton 
Beatrice Montgomerie Prize of £12 SiWeih cos Sp ab Saree Jane Price 
Ricketts Prize of £10 ............ aahatuaaes Ceres Masako Suzuki 








Percy Coates Award for a Violinist of £100 


Shared TDEtWeON) Kroc ccoeenncaceracceuwccs ek cunt Bradley Creswick, Pauline Lowbury 
Fred Brough Orchestral Leadership Prize ..............cccceeceee cence eeneee Julie Taylor 
VIOLA 
Grade V 
Wesley Alexander Prize Oh E25) wie .c.cncusssvcehectacsaesceaueet een ctecnsenmas Martin Kelly 
Grade IV 
Ernest Tomlinson Prize of £22 shared between ............ Garth Knox, Joy Watson 


First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 
Alfred Gibson Prize of £10 and Ernest Tomlinson Prize 


OBLES IShAred EtWEON ics ieee caseochaccvest seusaveceeaegs Moira Bain, Nicola Hurton 
VIOLONCELLO 
Grade V 
NMIrss Will ‘Gordon erize Of £30 ie er crescacacusacat ntccceanencercweneccacentennanes Mark Bailey 





Stuart: KnussensPrize® Of (820 onic cancncncncctnsv antec secu acasbeatece.nesw ... Helen Verney 











Grade IV 

LesleyzAlexanden Prize r0 tile 5 macnn cencact cate cease a cactn conn sven meneameins not awarded 
First Year Students (not Postgraduate) 

Stern Prize of £5 and Scholefield Prize of £7 





Shared between) & .c~..ccascveckuctosnuacwackacecbasess Anup Biswas, Andrew Shulman 
Ivor James Concerto Prize of £60 

Shared: Detween wicsecd cde ceectenach ona i bak ace cwcesns Mark Bailey, Jeanette Mountain 
Helen Just: Concerto Prize Orgel 45 cen cecccastucasncamarecace cater snvaastanstec cee Anup Biswas 
DOUBLE BASS 
Eugene: Crafe Prize 100 612 Wo seecicins Ate Gecc ceca wo tu ccc cee aces td tacenencues Philip Cooper 
Geoffrey Tankard Prizerofy £1 OMe tances cocuwank vos cotuivencanec tran Gen cnsascvantne not awarded 
WOODWIND 
Grade V 
Joy Boughton Memorial Prize of £45 (Ob0e) ...........cceecc nce e ee eeenees David Cowley 
EvyeukKisch phrizerote 20 CSlUle) soncasstascckacen dchanticcswent rep eucteneen Margaret Campbell 
Frederick Thurston Prize of £35 (Clarimet) ..........ccccccccceeseseeaees Walter Brewster 
ATciuUr Somervell serizeOlee) (BASSOON) iencceecetecrex tink enercaetiaceeets not awarded 
Grade IV (any instrument) 
Geoffrey, Tankard) Prize OfME20 1. accacescccsens Coss eneestassocaentsesvosuancs Glyn Partridge 
Oliver Dawson (Prize OF fL0 oo c.ciaccccetccccsenncsesnkenahes venaanboecees gare taee David Fuest 
BRASS 
ATINUL SOMCHVELNOTIZALOLsL20 | si vcineecslvocesn shah cha etatasa can tauenee Robert Burtenshaw 
Manns Prize Of78S ox asus dccssoviwesnoaects an cuecte cau yetwuavacee mse ttbaserieeces Stuart Bower 
E. F. James Prize of £10 (for an outstanding Wind Player) ............ Valerie Darke 
HARP 
Elisabethi/Coates) Prize Of s£50) cus cncrscsnccestesnrereukrnautinseneaearene stds Emily Mitchell 
Jack Morrison Prize of £20 shared between ......... Clifford Lantaff, Emily Mitchell 
GUITAR 
Jack Morrison Prizes Off£20 voice caqsessccnewevtcs easter, casednenedsesuaasedasones ci David Pash 
COMPOSITION 
Herbert: Howells Prizerofil25 i vsaseveccnsaceaersnseraehutesnwueaveiansct Adrian Williams 
Sullivan and Farrar Prizes of £25 not awarded 
R. O. Morris and Stanton Jefferies Prize Of £20 .....ccccccecsceueees ... Paul Schwartz 
The United Music Publishers Ltd, Prize of £50 

(for an outstanding Composition Student) ........cccccceeceeeseeeees David Sutton 
The Cobbett Hurlstone Chamber Music Competitions 

GOMPOSER Reseetiss theo. dues emsvaraceccdeamansuadbeneta Setrasgen veel raaneons Roberto Slerra 

Performers) ccecscccseusasveesssciyecs David Fuest, Boris Webster, Alexander Wells 
The Major Van Someren Godfrey Composition Prize of £100 ...... Peter McGowan 
THEORY 
Hecht and Allchin Prizes of £20 (for the best 

working of Grade IV Theory Papers) .........cccccsseceeeeeveeneeeene Rosemary Field 
CONDUCTING 
The Theodore Stier: PrizevOfs6l 6 vsccccesssscecsncsyguesecseteervastvascussaccarss Peter Stark 
Ricordi Prize (Miniature Score) .........cccesccsssecseeseesevevnseoseeees Mark Fitz-Gerald 


Sir Adrian Boult Scholarship Conducting Prizes ... Peter Stark, Mark Fitz-Gerald, 
Paul Schwartz, Emily Brown, Doron Salomon 
NOMINATED PRIZES 








The Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal .............:.:20s0000 Janusz Stechley 
The Percy Buck Award Of £80 ...........ccceeseeeeeeeee David Cowley 
The City Livery Music Club Section Prize of £10 ........:.ccccceeseeeeevees Bryan Evans 
Doris Gould PrizevOfi£s5icrsvecc-cecssssassssetnosesssesectssseesstectes ccs. Jeanette Mountain 
The Seymour Whinyates Award of £60 

(for an outstanding String Player) ........s:csceccesessceeeveeseees Jennifer Nickson 
Margaret Pagon Jardine Prize of £10 (Final year Female 

Student Theory and Practice of MuSic) ..........::.0ceseeeeeeeeee Anne Beckingham 
The Dannreuther Prize (for a Concerto) £25 ....cccccccscceceeeeseeeeerees Kathryn Stott 
The Croydon Symphony Orchestra Prize £5 Jennifer Rutland 
Harry Evans Award of £40 (for a Welsh Student) ...........::.:0esseeees Eluned Plerce 
Arthur BUss»Prizesof{£100) ccecs. crvssoesssiscesscsscse detest d0s sas sper baie sass Peter Stark 
Rootham Prize of £10 (awarded as a result of the B.Mus 

final examinations) shared between ......... Anne Beckingham, Paul Schwartz 
Raymond ffennell Prize (awarded as a result of the GRSM 

final examinations) ..........0...0cscccscccscccssccecsseorsers 1. Ruth Stebbings 

Allson Jepson 

Colles Prizes, for the best Thesis .........:-.ccsceeereeseenere Graham Lewis 


2 

1. 

2. Alison Jepson 

3. Elizabeth’ Coppock 
Sarah Mundlak Prize Of £3 ..............sccccccccecccrccssocsrrcsessssossesssess Maurice Press 





Richard Latham and Peter Stevenson with Gloria Cristobal, Bing Lee, 
and Christina Chu at the re-union, Merlin Hotel, Hong Kong 1977 





LITERAE LIBERALES 


THE 1977 HONG KONG FESTIVAL 
by Peter Stevenson 


To Abacus, Acupuncture, Junk, Susi Wong, Wanchai and so on— 
all part of the popular picture of Hong Kong—could surely be added 
Music Making, for the art flourishes at many levels. The tens of 
thousands of performers in the annual three-week Competitive 
Festival and the huge number of examinees for the Associated Board 
of the Royal Schools of Music (seven examiners in residence for 
over two months annually) indicates something of the extent of 
activity at student level alone. In addition choirs and orchestras 
flourish, and mention must be made of the widely supported annual 
four-week Arts Festival with artists from overseas and Hong Kong 
itself. A complete and new Arts Centre Building (a non-Government 
project directed by an ex-Arts Council Officer) will be opened this 
year on the Wanchai waterfront overlooking the harbour; its declared 
aims are ‘to act as a focus for all the Arts, Eastern and Western, 
in Hong Kong; to encourage, present, and teach them, and provide 
the necessary facilities’. Among these facilities will be three halls 
for Music and Drama, teaching and rehearsal studios, and living 
quarters for visiting artists. 

The visitor to the city is at once dazzled by the beauty of the 
colourful harbour with its impressive backcloth of ominous _ hills, 
by the noise level and by the density of population. Besides being 
a shopper’s paradise—the abundance of camera and watch shops 
alone must be unique—it is one of the gastronomic capitals of the 
world. The number of money changers, all official, is an unusual 
feature and systematic enquiries amongst them can lead to a modest 
financial gain on a transaction! 

This year’s team of adjudicators for the twenty-ninth Hong Kong 
Schools Music Festival (which is affiliated to the British Federation 
of Music Festivals) from 7 to 26 March included three Chinese 
musicians specialising in indigenous music and traditional instruments 
such as the Erh’Hu and Shen, an ex-patriot (Nick Demuth) and a 
New Zealander (Peter Nelson) for popular and folk music, and the 
British contingent—Stanley Vann, Richard Latham, and myself, Our 
day frequently began with a pleasant ten-minute ferry trip across 
the harbour—busy with junks, sailing and motorised, cargo vessels 
and the grand tour liners (both QE2 and Canberra were in when we 
arrived)—for less than the equivalent of three new pence, London rush- 
hour crowds, forcing their way through underground and thoroughfare, 
could learn much from the orderly and considerate behaviour of 
their Chinese counter-parts. This characteristic self-control was 
reflected throughout the Festival; thoroughness of preparation, quiet 
confidence, standard of dress, punctuality, and the enthusiastic 
audience support impressed us constantly. Eight centres, mainly 
school halls on both sides of the harbour, were used for the more 
than five-hundred different classes in addition to the handsome City 
Hall itself for larger choral events, orchestras, and the piano finals. 

As well as being mindful of the Festival ideal as expressed 
by Sir Walford Davies, to ‘pace each other on the road to perfection’, 
some eyes no doubt were set on the glittering array of prizes; for, 
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in addition to the usual silverware, large cash awards were available 
such as the ‘Brother Cassian Scholarship’ which provides one year’s 
tuition to a promising singer, and the Commercial Radio Prize of 
nearly £400 for solo performance on any western instrument other 
than piano, The Nancy Loo Scholarship, for which the winners of 
four earlier heavily contested senior classes each played a short 
with other piano finals, was heard before a packed audience in the 
recital, carried a prize of 3000 hk dollars (£380). This contest, together 
Concert Hall of the City Hall. 

On that occasion we judged the winner of the Piano Concerto 
Class to be a sixteen-year-old schoolboy who gave a really mature 
performance of the first movement of Rakhmaninov No. 2. For me, 
one of the highlights was the playing of a Tartini work by a very 
gifted ten-year old Korean violinist who later won the Open Violin 
Sonata Class adjudicated by Stanley Vann. Outstanding among the 
several excellent choral performances was the refined singing by 
Sister Carmela’s choir from Lam Tin. The playing of western brass 
instruments was the weakest feature of the Festival but the wood- 
wind playing was good. Particularly fine string playing, reflecting the 
work of fine Japanese teachers in Hong Kong, ensured a memorable 
performance of the Elgar Serenade. A very colourful and enjoyable 
feature of Junior School work was found in the Musical Activity 
section with classes divided into Singing in Chinese and Singing 
in English. Throughout the Festival the highly efficient amanuenses 
were of enormous help to the adjudicators in countless ways. Among 
their duties was the immediate translation of our spoken comments 
into Cantonese in classes for younger competitors. 

A reunion of ex-RcM students, organised by Richard Latham, 
was held at our hotel, the Merlin, in the heart of Kowloon; the 
following evening the three British adjudicators were lavishly enter- 
tained to a twelve-course Chinese dinner in the Jade Garden restaurant 
by the former students of Rcm and RAM living in Hong Kong. I believe 
they plan to repeat this characteristic Chinese hospitality when Sir 
Keith Falkner and other Associated Board examiners are there later 
this year. 

Although ninety-nine per cent of the Hong Kong population is 
Chinese, other nationalities—particularly British and American—took 
part in several classes. That such a large and complex organisation 
as this great Festival runs so smoothly and is obviously such a 
thriving part of the community activity is tribute indeed to Mrs 
Valerie Fry, the Executive Secretary, wife of a Government senior 
official, and her efficient and devoted team. We were honoured 
and delighted to have been part of it all. 


ARENA DI VERONA 
by Colin Howard 


Opera to the Italians is very much a part of their lives. They 
enjoy it in a full, healthy way and treat their principal singers as 
musical athletes, applauding long, high notes in a manner reserved, 
in this country, for the response to a fine goal at a football match. 

In Verona, in Northern Italy, there is held each year a spectacular 
festival of opera that does full justice to this enthusiasm. The ‘House’ 
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is a huge Roman theatre, open to the sky, but possessing a remarkable 
acoustic. I sat in different places for the three performances I attended 
and was able to hear just as well from the back as from well down 
towards the stage. 

The atmosphere and scale of the place are the key factors. You 
arrive in the town at six in the evening, perhaps, as the heat of the 
day is giving way to the cooler airs of evening, and make your way 
to the Arena through narrow, fifteenth century streets that, despite 
the lurid post-cards of ‘Juliet’s balcony’, preserve still a dignified, 
Shakespearean aura. 

The climb to the upper reaches of the Arena gives one glimpses 
of the city that reminded me of those ever broader views of Kensing- 
ton one obtains from climbing to the balcony in the Albert Hall. 

Having chosen your seat and scrambled over generous Italian 
laps to reach it, you are beset on all sides by vendors of bread-rolls, 
ice-creams, and programmes. Unlike the polite ice-cream ladies at 
the Coliseum (the London Coliseum, of course) who hover incognito 
at the back of the theatre, the Italians bring the goods to you, pushing 
their way through the rows shouting ‘Pani, Gelati!’ with such vigour 
that you are led to believe that perhaps this is the chorus from 
‘Turandot’ making a few extra lire on the side. 

If you are to find reasonably placed seats you have to be there 
by seven o’clock, when the gates open, and be prepared to sit for 
two hours until the performance begins. As dusk falls, so candles 
begin to appear like stars all the way around the arena (you can 
buy packs of little candles as you go in.) The effect is magical and 
not as sentimental as it might seem, described here on the cold page. 

A little before ‘curtain up’, just when you are beginning to 
wonder how they will manage without one, a row of very bright lamps 
is turned on in front of the stage, facing the audience. When these 
are turned off for the first scene the effect is magnificent—a kind of 
click into full, three-dimensional focus. Something of the spectacle 
and scale of a Roman Game is recreated at these productions, One 
thinks of Covent Garden as having a large stage: but multiply the 
acting area by four, take away the ceiling, and you can imagine the 
size of the Arena di Verona. 

Of course, when the visual impact is absorbed, one expects the 
music to equal the quality of the spectacle, which, indeed, it does. 
Franco Corelli as Calaf in ‘Turandot’ was superb; in ‘La Forza del 
Destino’ Domenico Trimachi was an impressive, Falstaffian Fra Melli- 
tone; ‘Carmen’ was excellent generally but produced, perhaps, the least 
exciting solo singing. Two productions had supreme theatrical 
moments. In ‘Turandot’, when Calaf struck the gong to announce 
his attempt to answer Turandot’s riddles, the eyes of all twelve golden 
dragon heads dotted around the set (each one ten feet high!) flashed 
green like a set of Chinese traffic lights! In ‘La Forza del Destino’ the 
battle scene in Act Three was rather impressive, with real horses 
and imaginative use of vast crowds. ‘Carmen’ also had effective crowd 
scenes (a literal ‘‘cast of thousands”) with, rather unusually, a group 
of sinister beggars present at all the intense duets between Don Jose 
and Carmen. 

It was during ‘La Forza del Destino’, suitably, that our car was 
stolen, so we slept that night on cardboard boxes at the bus station, 
not being able to return to our camping site in the country. Luckily 
the machine was traced by the police the next day, so we attended 
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‘Carmen’ in happier spirits, the next night, than we might otherwise 
have done! 

Despite car thieves, Verona is a marvellous place and the opera 
festival a unique occasion. Regardless of a poor economic climate, 
they still manage to preserve the quality from year to year, even if 
they do not present so many works in one season as they used to. 

‘Aida’ is the great showpiece. It is produced at least every two 
years and is the greatest spectacle of them all. Any musician travelling 
in Northern Italy during the summer months should make a point 
of visiting Verona. 


IT WAS A LOVELY EISTEDDFOD 
by John Russell 


‘Dear Mr Williams, 

It is most kind of you to invite me to judge the Upper Chapel 
Eisteddfod, and I am free on the date you mention. It would be less 
than honest of me, however, if I did not let you know that my speech 
...’ IT went on to give details of my loss of voice box. 

‘Dear Mr Russell, 
We are delighted to know you can be with us, and we look for- 
ward very much to meeting you. 
Yours sincerely, 
AUSTIN WILLIAMS 
P.S. We hope you will soon be better.’ 

Upper Chapel lies eight miles north of Brecon, Powys, and is the 
tiniest place I have ever been in. It is made merely of a little stone 
church and ifs hall, a school, two farmhouses, five joined cottages, and 
a public house. There are no shops. 

Everyone in the minuscule community is called Williams, except 
for one or two of the womenfolk who had been thoughtless enough 
{6 marry someone called Thomas or Price or whatever. What is more, 
fhat yery morning a family choir of Upper Chapel Williams’s had 
broadcast on the ssc ‘Good morning Wales’ programme (they all 
seem {o be related), 

The warm, chattering, lilting welcome they gave me almost allayed 
my desperate fears that my squawks might go for nothing in the 
marquee, bulky and huge in a field. But they just gathered me in. 

At midday when the competitions were scheduled to begin, Mrs 
Williams said: 

‘Well now, let’s all go in and have a cup of tea.’ 

In the church hall were long trestle tables groaning under lavish 
ham salads, scones, sandwich cake, trifles, and fruit jellies— 
replenished, I was to find, all the day and most of the night. 

I looked at my watch. 

Since all the talking I can do is via my foodpipe, I cannot manage 
two things at once, so I got my head down. I listened, captivated, to 
the lively eloquent chatter; I said to myself ‘it’s their eisteddfod, not 
mine—here I am, ready to start as required’, and with a conscience 





white as the driven snow, I ate and ate. 
‘I suppose we ought to be on our way’, said Mrs Williams at a 
quarter past one. 
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‘Mr Williams, will you take Mr Russell (have you had quite 
enough to eat, dear?) over to the marquee and introduce him to Austin 
Williams on the gate, so that he can pass in and out, and then hand 
him over to Trevor Williams...’ 

The marquee was full of people and sprightly with youth and the 
treble clef, since the afternoon was to be given over to the children’s 
classes. At one end was a farm trailer, wheels and all, on which was 
an upright piano, a lot of very decorative pot-plants, and the Master 
of Ceremonies, Mr Trevor Williams. We began. 

‘Now listen,’ announced Mr Williams, ‘while I call out the names 
of Class 1, Girls’ Solo under 12: Olwen, Bethan, W.D., Gwyneth, 
Pen-y-bont...’ 

When the list was completed: 

‘Anyone else?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

‘Name, my dear?’ 

‘Bwlch.’ 

‘Pardon, love? What was that now?’ 

For those who know only the august procedure of British Affiliated 
Music Festivals, an Eisteddfod, if one is not flexibly-minded, can be a 
serious challenge to the nervous system. 

There are no mark sheets, complete with name, number, and title 
of ‘own choice’ item. 

There is no printed programme, setting out numbers and names, 
nor can classes be timed, since entries are invited from the audience 
at the beginning of each class. 

There is no table steward to keep one in order. 

So, you go along with a couple of exercise books, take down each 
pseudonym as it is announced, listen and make rough notes for mere 
reference when you get up to pass judgment on the class, Then all 
that is needed is a first, second, and third placing, There are no 
numerical marks, nor, for want of mark-sheets, can there be anything 
in the way of written comment, tactfully phrased, to be handed on 
to the competitor. The entire official procedure has to be re-thought 
on the spur of the moment, 

At the close of each class the Mc says: 

‘While the adjudicator is making up his mind, perhaps you might 
like to hear this one . . . and goes on to tell a funny story related 
in substance precisely and appropriately to the age and character of 
his audience. Should it be in Welsh, it is fascinating to wait for the 
pay-off line, only knowing when it is reached by the howls of 
laughter and arms uplifted in joy. 

‘While the adjudicator ...’ It is not easy, he finds especially 
after the children have gone, to make up his mind when such absorbing 
tales are being told. The actual spoken adjudication is surprisingly 
relaxing. The usual golden-tongued utterances are not expected, nor 
are constructive advice or gratuitous lessons. All that is looked for is 
a short, honest assessment of a performance, with a straightforward 
account of its good and less satisfactory qualities, and then the 
announcement of the three placings. The winners are then identified, 
with their real names and domiciles, and forward they come to 
receive their prizes, in this case money, charmingly enclosed in 
gaily-coloured purses on a string, and placed round their necks, 

The day went on. They were extremely good listeners, and dead 
quiet when I rose to speak. Oesophageal speech, I find, is controlled 
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by the ear. If you can’t hear what you’re doing it’s like driving a car 
without being able to hear the engine. You aren’t sure what gear 
you’re in, and quite a small sound can dry you up. They had appointed 
a co-adjudicator who was ready to be my mouthpiece if necessary, 
since this was the first time since my laryngectomy that I had 
attempted such a long stint. They had thought of everything. 

When the adult classes began, I was disconcerted and a little 
appalled by the excellent singing that was put before me, I had not 
expected this standard in Upper Chapel. Gradually I realised. We 
were having all the repertoire—Adelaide, Che gelida manina, Voi che 
sapete, Every Valley—in Welsh. Distinguished accompanists had been 
engaged... Aha! The National Eisteddfod was to begin the following 
week. The top Welsh amateurs had come from country-wide to Upper 
Chapel for a last try-out before the gentleman from London, an 
impartial, unknown English judge. 

At a few minutes past midnight I went out for a breather during 
a Recitation class, and strolled under the stars to the Plough and 
Harrow, my first visit. 

‘A bottle of Guinness please, Mrs Williams; it’s good for my 
speech,’ 

‘Glad I am, Mr Russell.’ 

We'd both got the names right, first go. 

Then back up the village, and there was the marquee, translucent 
and glowing in the field, like a misshapen captive dirigible with fairy- 
lights inside it. A stalwart baritone voice could be heard declaiming. 
Magic was walking the slopes of Upper Chapel. 

At twenty to two in the morning we finally got up and sang 
‘Hen Wlad fy nhadau’, and a young lady came to drive me back to 
Brecon, where I was billeted that night, 

‘Thank you very much indeed, Mrs Williams.’ 

She giggled. 

‘Er ...’, she hesitated, ‘Thomas.’ 

‘Damn!’ 

The lights of the Plough and Harrow blazed. The forecourt was 
crowded with people singing. 

‘We'll be talking and singing till the sun comes up’, said Mrs 
er-Thomas, 

Later, at home, a cordial letter of thanks reached me, in which 
the final paragraph read: 

‘On behalf of my Committee I would like to wish you a speedy 
recovery, and I hope that when we next meet your voice will be 
fully restored,’ 

It was a lovely Eisteddfod. 

Indeed. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ARTS OF CRICKET AND MUSIC 
by Philip G. Wilkinson 


Those of us who feel an affinity with both cricket and music need 
hardly be reminded of Sir Neville Cardus and his devotion to both 
causes. Having been at the Oval Test with the West Indies, 
where the devastating innings of Richards was matched by the 
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awesome performance of their fast bowlers, I fell to musing on the 
virtues of cricket (surely the perfect game) and on the relation between 
cricket and music. 

It may seem at first that any connection between the two arts 
(not too strong an expression) is tenuous, but both have claims to be 
outstanding examples of man’s ingenuity (The Laws of Cricket and 
their interpretation can reveal similar delights as we find in Bach’s 
‘Laws’, enacted in ‘The Art of Fugue’), his quest for the true and 
beautiful, and even of self-expression. Words we use to describe one 
art—beautiful, delicate, masterful, imaginative, may equally apply to 
the other. 

The drama enacted on the field is similar to that of the concert 
platform where those who appear do so as the result of dedica- 
tion and carefully nurtured skills. Each art has its judges in the persons 
of spectators or listeners, and a young cricketer waiting to play his 
first Test innings at Lord’s is likely to have feelings just as turbulent 
as those of a young musician at his debut recital at the Festival Hall, 
The cricketer may meet with instant disaster (out first ball), and the 
musician (memory lapse) will admit that concert-giving is fraught 
with similar pitfalls. Each will have his version of ‘the pearlies’ (well- 
known to professional musicians), and past and proven performers 
will be waiting to judge and assess the claim of the suppliants to the 
halls of the mighty. 

We, as musicians, are much concerned with rhythm—so is the 
cricketer. A fast bowler in full flow has the irresistible majesty of the 
great performer, whilst the guile of the slow bowler, or the many and 
varied styles of batting may find their counterparts in the musical 
scene. The bowler has to work within hairs-breadth limits and so has 
the batsman if he is to split today’s fields, whilst the fielder has to 
react with phenomenal speed in the slips. Are not similar demands 
made on the musician? Further, the rhythm of the game measured 
by each delivery is absorbed into the greater rhythm of a five-day 
Test Match in which the two brooding giants match their skills and 
endurance. Wagner and Mahler make similar demands on us in our 
musical capacities, 

Not least in this essay of comparisons is the aspect of self- 
expression. Musicians make their own ‘Everests’; the opera singer 
cannot avoid Verdi or Wagner, the pianist Beethoven’s ‘Hammer- 
klavier’, the conductor the symphonies of the classicists or Mahler, 
and all of these must receive just performances in the highest temples, 
before the most discerning judges if they are to be internationally 
acclaimed. For the cricketer it is the dream of twenty wickets in a 
match, or a century before lunch, or a scintillating wicket-keeping 
display in a Test Match which are his ‘Everests’, and the quest for 
these is just as exciting and elusive of attainment as it is for the 
musician in his chosen sphere. 

It is to be hoped that lady readers will not scorn these reflections 
(our lady cricketers have a much better record than the men in recent 
international matches!) because there is much that we can learn from 
these two complementary arts, provided that we do not ask of them 
what they cannot give. Perhaps in these days of equality we may 
see more of our lady colleagues at Lord’s where they may well meet 
distinguished musicians who have long appreciated the curious but 
real relationship between these two apparently unrelated activities. 
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A VISIT TO BULGARIA 
by Julian Lloyd Webber 


I have to admit I felt just a little tired when I arrived at Sofia 
Airpott,on Wednesday, 29 September 1976, as my previous week’s 
schedule had been: Wednesday; recording with the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Thursday and Friday; frantically practise Britten’s 
Second Solo Suite and collect travel tickets, foreign currencies, etc., 
Saturday; fly to Hamburg and rehearse with German pianist, Sunday; 
more rehearsals, then fly to Frankfurt, Monday; broadcast for Hessi- 
scher Rundfunk and return to Hamburg, Tuesday; evening concert 
for Norddeutscher Rundfunk. However, I know that the warm welcome 
I received that day would have made a strong impression in any 
event. I have seldom found that an artist is met at an airport or 
station in West European countries, but in Bulgaria I was greeted 
by two officials from Sofiaconcert—the promoters of my tour—and 
an interpreter whom I was told was entirely at my service for the 
next eight days. 

I have often found that the first impressions of a country are 
easily recalled, and I will always remember my surprise at seeing a 
beautiful avenue of tulips leading to the airport, instead of the 
usual concrete and asphalt jungle, although this pleasure was 
admittedly rather short-lived at the time as at least five taxis refused 
to take my cello—it appears that being on a fixed State salary, the 
drivers don’t need the trade, 

This short tour consisted of three recitals with the fine Bulgarian 
pianist Georgi Popov who was runner-up in last year’s Geneva piano 
competition. The first was in the ancient capital of Sofia on Friday 
evening. Our programme was the fifth Vivaldi Sonata, the Britten 
Second Solo Suite and the Brahms E Minor Sonata, Op. 38. It is always 
a wonderful feeling to experience that music is truly an international 
language, for I played the Brahms at the Norddeutscher Rundfunk 
concert with the German pianist Jiirgen Lamke and it was fascinating 
to work with Mr Popov immediately afterwards. Despite our only 
being able to communicate in various broken languages, I feel that in 
both cases a performance evolved that had the same basic conception 
and I find it musically very stimulating to play such great works 
with performers from different artistic backgrounds. I also find it 
particularly rewarding to introduce British works abroad, although it 
is depressing to realise just how little of our music is known outside 
this country (I will never forget being introduced to a lady of allegedly 
great importance in Luxembourg musical circles last December after 
giving what was apparently the first broadcast performance of the 
Elgar Concerto there. ‘You are from England, is that right?’, she 
said, ‘and where is this Elgar from?’). Benjamin Britten seems, along 
with Purcell, to be an exception to this neglect, although again the 
Bulgarian promoters seemed to think that this was the first time his 
Second Suite had been played there. Certainly it was well received 
at all three concerts and the audiences were particularly attentive 
during it. In Sofia the concert appeared to be alarmingly full of 
professional cellists, for it is a comparatively rare occurrence for 
Western artists to play there, but they were extremely friendly and 
came en masse to see me afterwards with questions about my cello, 
what strings I use, the interpretation of the Britten, etc., etc. One 
minor problem which arises from their generosity is what to do with 
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all the bouquets which arrive at the end of each concert. 

Our next concert was in Plovdiv, the second largest city, about 
50 miles south east of the capital. I was very pleased to travel the 
length of Bulgaria by train, firstly to Plovdiv and then to the Black 
Sea town of Burgas. I was thus able to view the entire central plateau 
of the country and was also able to be free from the old worry on 
planes of insisting that my cello comes with me inside the cabin. 

The concerts at Plovdiy and Burgas could hardly have been more 
different, although we played the same programme. At Plovdiv there 
was a beautiful new hall with a fine acoustic—I have seldom enjoyed 
playing a solo suite as much. Again, there was a large contingent 
of inquisitive cellists and also a fine new Steinway piano. Burgas 
was, however, hardly so impressive, and for the first time on the 
trip there was evidence of bad organization. We arrived there at 
12.30 pm on the day of the concert and were told the recital was 
at 3 pm instead of the scheduled 7.30 pm. Burgas is a resort town, 
surprisingly full of American tourists, and our hall on this occasion 
doubled as a roulette casino in the evenings. I wonder if I will have 
the experience of playing a Britten Suite on an imitation-coloured- 
marble revolving stage again! It did not revolve at the time but I 
was still slightly distracted by the glittering gold drum-set on my 
left! 

After the concert I found myself with an unusual dilemma. I was 
not able to bring my concert fees back from Bulgaria and so, rather 
than open an intransferable bank account, determined on spending 
the money. There followed a disturbing episode of trying to buy several 
hundred pounds’ worth of things to bring back home in a few hours— 
I never knew it could be so difficult to spend money. 

The next morning we were up very early to catch the flight to 
Sofia, so that I could be on an early plane to London via Frankfurt. 
It had been a thoroughly rewarding week for me, and Bulgarian kind- 
ness was evident to the last as my interpreter Mr Stoyan Nedelev, 
who had done so much to make my trip run smoothly, waited over an 
hour to wave me goodbye. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND MUSIC 


A Modern Morley. A Plain and Easy Introduction to the Harpsichord. 
By Ruth Nurmi. (University of New Mexico Press, 1974, 10). 

It should be said at once that this excellent book lives up to 
its title rather better than its distinguished namesake ever did*. 

It is an admirably clear, concise, readable, and informative intro- 
duction to the harpsichord of today, giving a brief background of its 
history, and a lot of practical advice upon buying, tuning, maintaining, 
and above all playing the instrument. 

Mrs Nurmi has the gift of being able to describe complex matters 
in simple terms, her prose is breezy and friendly without ever descend- 
ing to the banal, and her pithy analysis of technical problems must 
be a joy to her students at Kent State University. 

She begins by taking at least one sizeable bull by the horns 
and discussing ‘Modern Harpsichords’ with frankness and honesty. 
The case for and against the 16ft stop is very clearly set out with 
relevant facts and no prejudice. Although it is plain that her own 
taste inclines towards the best type of reproduction instrument, she 
by no means condemns the ‘romantic’ harpsichord, nor the intelligent 
use of pedal registration, particularly in modern works. She might 
well echo Donington’s own words; ‘Pedal registration can be used 
without anachronism, but not without responsibility.’ 

The same broad, sensible outlook is apparent in her section on 
fingering. After an excellent resumé of the facts known about early 
fingerings and their vital impact on articulation, she is bold enough to 
state that ‘there are no correct or incorrect fingerings for the harpsi- 
chord , . . the choice should be determined by what yields the best 
results rather than by an attempt at authenticity for its own sake.’ 
Brave words, and neatly seconded by Saint Lambert in 1702. 

Perhaps the most useful chapter for those about to embark on 
a study of the harpsichord is the one on Technique, where the inter- 
acting problems of articulation, phrasing, and fingering are set out 
with great clarity and precision, with a generous section consisting 
of full reprints of standard classical works suitable for beginners 
(e.g. Bach’s Six Little Preludes BWV 933-38) each one with detailed 
suggestions for articulation. These are supplied in the form of a 
rather personal ‘sign language’ (most teachers have evolved some 
such system of their own)—causing at first a rather confusing impres- 
sion on the eye, the staves being apparently festooned with what 
look like minuscule representations of crumhorns and gemshorns. 
But a little concentrated effort reveals a logical sequence of thought 
underneath it all. Mrs Nurmi would be the last to suggest that her 
solutions for articulation problems are infallible. Her main message 
is that the student must think about them, for they are the life- 
blood of his playing. 

The chapter on Ornamentation is necessarily a much reduced 
précis of a very vast subject. Whereas the known facts on early 
fingerings are so scanty, the documents on ornamentation are con- 
fusing in their multiplicity. The best feature of this section is that 
each ornament is considered in relation to what it does—whether its 
function is melodic, rhythmic, or harmonic, and most of the examples 
given are clear and convincing, though there is a rather questionable 
passage on p. 142 concerning bar 15 of Bach’s Two-part Invention 


* A Plaine and Easy Introduction to Music—Thomas Morley, 1597. 
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No. 9: three possible solutions for a type of trill are given, each 
one producing an effect of consecutive octaves, which could have 
been avoided by a slightly different rhythmic structure. Incidentally, 
this seems to have been an unlucky bar, because there is a missing 
B natural in the treble part, and there should surely have been a 
double dot added to the first crotchet of the treble part, so that 
the final leading note should fall with the eighth semiquaver of the 
bass part, not with the seventh. 

There are few errors of fact in the book, though one or two of 
considerable importance, to wit: (1) a mysterious reference on p. 5 
to ‘Flemish harpsichords with three manuals’; (2) a suggestion that 
the celebrated Charlottenburg harpsichord sold by Paul de Wit had 
actually at one time belonged to the Bach family (this particular 
ghost was effectively laid in 1959 by Raymond Russell on p, 108 of 
‘The Harpsichord and Clavichord.’); (3) The rather surprising state- 
ment that ‘most of today’s concert performers do use harpsichords 
with pedals, though a growing number use instruments with hand- 
stops only’ (p. 6). The story is certainly very different in Europe, 
where few performers use harpsichords with pedals at all, but maybe 
matters are different in the USA. 

Facts apart, there are obviously points of musical taste discussed 
upon which no two harpsichordists in the world would agree (and 
what a dull world it would be if we did all agree), I would humbly 
suggest that in pieces like Rameau’s ‘Les Cyclopes’ and the 4th 
Variation of the famous Gavotte it is very unlikely that the ‘batteries’ 
were divided between the two manuals, because the essence of the 
music is to dazzle by the fierce competition of the two hands battling 
over the same notes—and incidentally the note lengths themselves 
are a clear guide to the composer’s intentions. 

These are plainly details of very small scale compared to the 
overwhelming impression of helpful good sense radiating from the 
book as a whole. Of the final chapters on Tuning and Maintenance 
I would only say that they obviously cannot go into very great detail 
—very little, for instance, is said about tuning systems other than 
Equal Temperament, and nothing about the problems of different 
pitches and the advisability of having a transposing device. But there 
is good basic advice, from which I single out the excellent idea that 
beginner tuners should use more than one fork. With three separate 
forks (suggested pitches A, C sharp, and F) there is the immediate 
advantage of three distinct check points—this may be an amateurish 
approach, but many amateurs play the harpsichord and professionals 
also have to begin somewhere. 

Altogether this is a refreshing and practical book, and, I venture 
to suggest, the best thing of its kind since Eta Harich-Schneider. 

Ruth Dyson 

(reprinted by kind permission of the editor of ‘Early Music’) 
Listen! Music and you. By Geoffrey Brace and Ian Burton, (Cambridge University 
Press, 1977( £1.75). 

To write about music for the uninitiated is surely a difficult task, To 
explore its many facets in a way which will be both appealing and edifying 
is harder still. The danger will always be of cheapening the subject in courting 
appeal. This book seems to me to avoid the pitfalls that have engulfed similar 
works. Although the glossy exterior appears to have an eye on that appeal 
(it depicts a ‘Country and Western’ singer), the interior takes a serious and 
illuminating view of music, designed for those who have, perhaps, thought 
little about it. ‘Popular’ and ‘Serious’ music are explored, avoiding those fatuous 
comparisons which deny their essentially different natures. 
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The authors’ approach is inevitably superficial from the :musician’s point 
of view. The book's sixty-six copiously illustrated pages examine such various 
aspects as the geographical and seasonal associations of music; music for films 
and television; opera and musical theatre; music therapy and even ‘musak’. 
But the function, surely, of this book is to act as a stimulus and in this, I feel, 
it succeeds in an original way. 

Amongst the best features of the book are the plentiful suggestions for 
practical experiment, For example, to find suitable music to accompany a given 
poem, or to find how variations in tempo, dynamic and pitch can effect a well 
known tune, There are opportunities for creative work too, in simple com- 
position, There are many suggestions of music to listen to, by composers as 
varied as Berio and Bach, or Vivaldi and Varese. 

The musical extracts which abound nearly always illustrate clearly the 
points being made, While some are very simple, with diagrams to help the 
keyboard novice, others require basic knowledge of the layout of a score. 

In conclusion, I feel that many teachers will find this book a useful and 
stimulating one for use in secondary schools—especially those with a sympathetic 
environment, Many others who wish to learn more for themselves should 
find much to interest them here too. 

Robert Spearing 


Maschera, Canzona in G Oxford University Press, 1975 (Early Music Series 5, 
score; separate parts EM5a, b, c, d, e.) Gerle (arr.). Three Pieces for Viols with 
Lute OUP, 1976 (EMS 15, score; separate parts EM 15a, b, c, d.) Gerle (arr.). 
Four Pieces for Rebecs (or Viols) OUP, 1975. (EMS 16, score.) Mico, Fancy a 
4 upon Ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, OUP, 1976 (EMS 24, score; separate parts, EM24a, 
b, c, d.) Bernart de Ventadorn, A 12th-Century French Troubadour’s Song OUP, 
1977 (EMS 29, score), 

In this group of five extremely welcome additions to the oup ‘Early Music 
Series’, the earliest, by Bernart de Ventadorn, ‘Ab joi mou lo vers el comens'’, is 
also the only purely vocal piece. Ian Parker has had to overcome formidable 
problems in editing this troubadour song. There are no less than 27 sources of 
the melody, of which he gives a representative three followed by a performing 
version with a suggested instrumental part and a drone. In addition, the text 
and a prose translation are printed, together with an excellent, informative, and 
helpful editorial note, 

Nhe other fowr publications are of consort music from Germany, Italy, 
and England. Howard Mayer Brown and Ian Woodfield have edited a series of 
pieces for a consort of rebecs or viols with and without lute, arranged from 
songs by Hans Gerle for his tutor for the viol and lute (1532) and its revision 
(1546), The two editions under discussion are part of a series of three which, 
together with Ménemeyer’s two-volume work, add up to a complete edition 
of Gerle’s consort music, The four pieces without lute (ems 16) are short and 
simple, but within their minute frameworks the arrangements are imaginative 
and provide ideal material for beginners on the viol. The three pieces with 
lute (ems 15) are more substantial, though no more complicated to play. The 
lute parts present something of a problem, since those in the second and third 
pieces are versions of the tenor and bass part only, suitable to be played with 
the consort or a solo voice, while the lute version in the first piece is a 
complete arrangement and elaboration probably designed for solo performance. 
In view of this, it seems strange that a part in standard lute tablature is not 
being issued, The music has been scrupulously edited, with texts and translations 
where an original song is known for these delightful arrangements. 

Also in a new edition by H, M. Brown is a fourt-part canzona by Fiorenzo 
Maschera. It was originally published in 1584 and an arrangement for lute solo 
by Giovanni Terzi appeared nine years later. Both are presented here in such 
a way that the methods of arrangement and the differences between the 
versions are clearly visible. Terzi indicates that the very ornate lute part can 
accompany the consort, which plays the same lines in a plainer way. The 
result, with its numerous small clashes, would make exciting listening. 

Finally, Trevor Jones has edited a four-part fantasy by Richard Mico, a 
composer about whom very little is known besides his 40 or so consort pieces. 
The sources for the present piece include a Ms in the Parry Room Library of 
the rem, As one of the finest viol players in the country, Trevor Jones is 
in a good position to appreciate both the beauties of this very individual music 
and the need to bring it before a wider public. Separate parts are available 
at a very reasonable cost. We hope that more of Mico’s music will become available 


in this Series. 
Nicholas McGegan 
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BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 
Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes review in a later issue. 

(a) BOOKS 

Arnold, Denis. Giovanni Gabrieli (Oxford Studies of Composers, £1.10). 

Hunt, Ann. Listen—let’s make music (for the Standing Conference on Amateur 
Music, distributed by Research Publications Services, Victoria Hall, East 
Greenwich, London S.E.10, 85p). 

Peysor, Joan. Boulez. Composer, Conductor, Enigma (Cassell, £7.50). 

Ward, David. Hearts and Hands and Voices—Music in the Education of Slow 
Learners (OUP, £1.95). 

Wagner, Richard. The Ring of the Nibelung. German text with English translation 
by Andrew Porter (Faber Music Ltd., Faber and Faber Ltd, paperback £4.80), 

(b) MUSIC 

Arnold, Malcolm. Two John Donne Songs (Roberton Publications). 

Boxall, Maria. Harpsichord Method, based on 16th-18th century Sources (Schott 
and Co, £3). 

Brown, Christopher. Hexham Mass (Series III) for 4-part mixed choir, and 
congregation (optional) with organ or orchestra (Roberton Publications, 50p). 

Camiller', Charles. Fantasia concertante No. 6, for alto saxophone (Basil Ramsey 
Roberton Publications, £1.50). 

Gaudeamus,. Mixed voices a capella, nine settings by contemporary British com- 
posers for Europa Cantat 6 (OUP £1.50). 

Harman, Alec (Editor). Popular Italian Madrigals of the 16th Century for mixed 
voices (OUP £1.50). 

Jenkins, John. Fantasia-Suite No. 5 for violin (treble viol), bass viol (violoncello), 
and organ (harpsichord), edited by Christopher Field (OUP, £1.60). 

Leclair, Jean Marie l'Ainé. Two trio-sonatas, Op. 13, Nos 1 and 2, edited by 
Graham Sadler (OUP £4.25). 

Steffan, Joseph Anton. Concerto, D minor for fortepiano, 2 horns, and strings, 
edited by Howard Picton (OUP, Score £6, set of parts £4.50, separate parts 
90p—65p). 

Tallis, Thomas and Byrd, William. Cantiones Sacrae, 1575 (Boethius Press, Early 
Music Reprinted). 
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2 pm to 5 pm. 
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Social Secretary Patricia Sanders _ Ceris Deverill 
Second Year Representative . ‘ Johnny Harrod 
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